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By G. Bernard Shaw: 


PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. With photog: portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, 


cloth, $2.50. 















THE PERFECT WAGNERITE: An Interpretation of the R 2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, s 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS.  12mo, cloth, $1.<s 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION.  12mo, cloth, $1.<¢0. 
Mr. Shaw has written a most characteristic preface and lint in essay on prize fighting. 
The production in New York and London of Mr. Sha plays has gi nally the recognition by the 
great public, which was long ago accorded him by th familiar with It ce i be stated that 
Mr. Shaw’s plays, although tremendously successfu t ng than acting plays, and 
will not fail to amuse. 

By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: 
THE IDLE BORN: A Social Satire, writt collabo: vith Reginald de Koven. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE LAND OF THE CASTANET: Spanish Sketches. V venty-five full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE VICE OF FOOLS: A Novel of Society Life in Wash Illustrated by Raymond 


F. Crosby. 16mo, paper, 5oc; cloth, $1.50. 


By Clyde Fitch: 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE, AND SIX CONVERSA I¢ 6mo, cloth, $1.00. 
THE SMART SET: Letters and Conversatix 


By Robert Hichens, Author of “The Garden of 


THE SLAVE: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 
FLAMES: A London Phantasy. 12mo, paper, soc; cloth, $ 


llah”: 


P 4 


THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 
By Henry James: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: A Novel. This is generally ack red to be the greatest of 


Mr. James’s recent books. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond), emer of “The Dark Lantern”: 
THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY. loth, 


16mo 











Any of these books will be sent postpaid on : 


HERBERT S. STONE @ COMPANY 
Republic Building Chicago 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 
subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Butit is necessary to 
charge a small fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house as @ whole. Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 
ee eee that questions be as cc meise as possible and 
written on one side of the paperoniy. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 


SAND-FINISHED PLASTER 


I wish to ask a few questions. We want a good 
plain sand finish on first floor. Would you have 
it on second floor also? Oak finish stained very 
dark on sitting-room, dining-room, and_ hall. 
Would you tint the walls or leave them gray? Had 
thought of having grille between hall and sitting- 
room; not spindles, but more substantial. For 
sleeping-rooms, bath, and front of hall, 8 x 12 on 
second floor. Expect to cover floors of sleeping- 
rooms on second floor with matting. Will get 
rugs for sitting and dining room and hall. Also 
carpet stairway. I wish you would give me your 
suggestions for finishing and furnishing. Do they 
beam the halls and dining-room ceilings, and use 
the plate-shelf? H. U. 





Sand-finished plaster is an excellent treatment 
for the first floor of a house. In your home, we 
would advise plaster for the first story, and wall- 
papers for the second; the colors for the plaster to 
be yellow in the dining-room, brown in the sitting- 
room, and green for the bedroom (of the first floor). 
In the reception-hall a medium shade of tan is ad- 
vised, which will blend with the adjoining colors. 

Plate-shelves are used in dining-rooms, and so 
are beamed ceilings. Both the hall and dining- 
room would be improved by beams, provided the 
woodwork of the room is sufficiently heavy to 
support the beams. Where there is only a base- 
board and the rest of the trim is insignificant, 
beams are too heavy to be in good taste. 

With plastered walls, you will gain the best effect 
by staining the woodwork a medium shade of 
brown and by using oak furniture, stained brown. 
In the bedrooms, mahogany or painted furniture 
would be appropriate. Delicate color schemes are 
harmonious in bedrooms. Such combinations as 
yellow and gray, old rose and ivory, green and white, 
blue and white, pale green and lavendar, are appro- 
priate. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


I wish suggestions as to a harmonizing color 
scheme for the hall, parlor, and dining-room of my 
house, and the list of furnishings which would 
make our home artistic and sightly. 

The wood in the hall (as in all of the house) is 
merely white pine. Should it be stained or fin- 
ished in natural color? If stain, what? In the 
space between kitchen door and stairs, marked in 
yee by ?, the specifications call for a mantel. 
Would it be better not to have one? If one is used, 
what wood would you suggest? 

Could we furnish this hall so as to bring into use 
a very good weathered oak Morris chair which we 
have? Should I get tan or green leather cushions 
forit? If not, what? 

What other furnishings would be best? Would 
a bench-like seat with arms but no back be useful 
under the wide front window? Of what material 
should curtains be, what length, and hung straight 
or looped? The front window has leaded glass 
transom twelve inches wide. 

Floor is rift, Southern pine. Can it be finished 
80 I could use rugs on it? If so, should it be stained? 
What? 

PARLOR 


What hangings should be used between this 
room and the ones which open from it? The floor 
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The Tiffany 
Blue Book 
Year by vear the 
annual Blue Book of 
O Messrs. Tiffany & Co 
IFFANY & grows in volume and 
C - usefulne It gives | 
. a very thorough cat- 
Diamond and Gem Merchants alogue of the great | 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise variety of goods car- 
ried by this pre-emi- | 
nent house, and it is 
provided with a | 
Sterling Silver Bowls sok cg 
toany class of articles 
Pierced borders with raised flowers, leaves, etc. that the intending 
buyer may desire to 
° . 10te, and os 
9 inch diameter, $20 ae ee ee 
’ cases the prices are 
Four-leaf \ “ “ 28 carefully given. At 
Cl d : present this book is | 
over esign 12! / ee “ 40 about an inch thick, 
? /2 bound in a pliable 
blue leather, sta ved 
Blackberry“ 9 “ . 25 with a gold desiga. 
“ “ 10 “ “ 32 It is the result, not | 
only of one, but of 
many years ol com- } 
. “ “ “ pilation, and a most 
Wild Rose 10 36 excellent guide for 
Wild Violet“ 10% “ ” 36 — ei 
H “ 17 “ “ce ents or articl for | 
| Wild Aster 9% 30 vo Heeling Earl 
| be had for the ask- 
| Photographs of above or richer bowls ee ae 
sent upon request Square, New York 
Mail Orders Removal 
| ; ss Early in September 
Upon receipt of satisfactory references Tifiany & Co. will | 
from any National Bank or responsible Siding. Fifth nen. | 
business house, Tiffany & Co. will send nue and 37th Street 
on approval selections from their stock Letters addre sed 
: either oO nion 
| to any part of the United States Square or Fifth Ave- 
nue will receive 
| prompt attention 
Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 














Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 





is plain wide boards. Can we get thin oak par- 

quetry work or something on that order to border 

the room for use of rug? Where? What price? 
We have no parlor furniture but a dark rosewood 

piano—a small one—what else should we get? 

Should curtains hang straight or be looped? What 

color should woodwork be stained or painted? 

DINING-ROOM 


We wish to use this not only for dining, but for 
living-room. I have six golden oak chairs, and 
table to match, also golden oak small writing-desk. 
What else will we need, and how shall we finish 
the rift-pine floor and woodwork? Would a screen 
to shut off any required part of room be out of 
place? 

We have one 6 x 9 Smyrna rug in which red and 
blue predominate. Aside from that all our floor 
covering must be new. B. W. C. 


Your plan shows a well-arranged house. We 
would advise following the specifications and 
placing the mantel as called for. It should be of 
the same wood as the trim and stained to match. 
A medium brown stain is suggested for the lower 
floor. The weathered oak furniture can then be 
used, and any other stained or painted pieces; also 
mahogany, if the latter is not too highly polished. 

A living-room and dining-room in one is often a 
wise arrangement. THe House BravutTirut has 
recently published several houses where this scheme 
was successfully tried. In the April number is a 
description of “A Bachelor’s Cottage,” to which we 
would call your attention. 

In your room we would suggest a golden brown 
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THE HOUSEHOLDER’S 
DIRECTORY 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Several very fine and extra large Colonial Side- 
boards on hand at reduced prices. JOHN R. 
HARE, 709 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

THE BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale, 
three old carved Spanish Chests; photos upon 
request. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist 
unknown. 


A N T ¥ Q U E S§ 


Furniture, Lamps, Etc. Pictures on request 
Late C. H. POND Collection 


PENISTON ALEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St., 
opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
ior Decorators and Painters. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 




















ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








MRS. MARVIN, 
708 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





Expert advice on interior decoration 
and furnishing. Artistic materials 
selected and color schemes designed 











The House Beautiful 
RECOMMENDS THE 


PEQUOT RUGS 


They are durable and inexpensive; yet have the rare 
beauty and delightful colors which are found only in 
the best examples of hand-weaving. Send for booklet 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL, 








Norwichtown, Conn, 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshail Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


cAlice Ek. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 








1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


22 West 33d Street 
NEW YORE 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 

















crépe paper, yellow silk or linen curtains, and 
yellow ceiling, the brown to be carried up to a widk 
molding placed at the angle of wall and ceiling 

The golden oak furniture could be used with this 
setting better than with almost any other. A side 
board is usually considered a necessary adjunct to 
a dining-room. We do not, however, 
purchase of a golden oak one, for they are seldom 
good in design. A serving-table of simple design is 
necessary. This would be of pine, stained. A 
corner cupboard would also be attractive, and with 
the two pieces, a sideboard would not be imperative 
It is no longer customary to keep a great deal of sil 
ver, china, etc., on display. Concealed cupboards 
or closets hold the articles not in actual us¢ 

A substantial screen is always convenic 
should have at least three leaves and should bs 
firm and strong. 
stained like the woodwork, would fill all require 
ments. If preferred, it could | own on one sid 
and green on the other. 

Green would be harmonious in the parlor, and 
deep yellow or ochre in the hall. Green portiéres 
should hang at the doors. irl 
linen, linen taffeta, linen jute, corduroy, velours, et« 
are all good materials. Canvas is a satisfactory 
material for an inexpensive hous Furniture for 
the parlor could be either mahogany or oak as you 
prefer. We are inclined to stained oak, notwith 
standing the piano. Plain floors are better than 
parquetry. Your pine floors will take a beautiful 
finish if}you begin in the right 

Green cushions would suit the Morris chair, and 
green could be used otherwise in the hall 
table covered with green ooze leather ec 
a ‘copper tray for cards, also a copper or brass jal 
for flowers. The bench you describe would be 
entirely suitable. 

Curtains for the hall would better be of green 
madras with yellow figures; for the parlors, of 
brown, green, and yellow material unless a pro 
nounced figured paper is used, when they had better 
be plain yellow. Straight curtains are usually 
preferable to looped ones. They should not fal 
below the sill. 

A two-toned green in a medium-sized patter 
would be attractive in the parlor, with a plain wall 
in the hall. This treatment could be reversed, and 
plain paper be used in the parlor and a figure in 
the hall. Calcimine in green or yellow is usuall; 
satisfactory. Brown calcimine i 

A final suggestion is a yellow ceiling in both hal 
and living-room. With such strong colors, you 
would find it advisable to use rugs in whicl 
browns and greens predominated. A brown drug 
get could be selected for the dining-room and in th: 
parlor. 


advise the 


Brown burlap with a pine fram« 


‘ 


A COLONIAL ROOM 


Please give us some suggestions in regard to 
treatment of two bedrooms. he wot ) nay 
be painted any color desired. Matting is to be 
used upon the floors. The rooms are ten feet | 
Doors, seven feet high and three feet wid Wir 
dow casings about four inches hig! than d 
There is a chimney in the smaller room and a larg 
chimney with fireplace with white marble mantel 
in larger room. Black walnut furnit to | 
used in one of these rooms ar 
fashioned mahogany. Which room w 
treated as old-fashioned? We think there is 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 


copper, and china, as well as. 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 


furniture. Catalogues and 
price - 7 will be /ent upon 
reque/t. 

MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 


2521 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


$25.000 made from one-half acre, 
Easi ly grown throughout the U.S 
and Canada. Room in yourgarden 
4 grow thousands of dollars’ 
rth 


Roots and seeds for sale 
d ge By ir booklet C-T, telling all about 
eng Garden, Joplin, Mo 





Did You Ever a Use Press Clippings’ 


ted in the newspapers, m agazines, 
ted States on any partic ular subject ? 
bing ye t you want us to clip, en- 
send you our service for one month, mail- 
all clippings found on your topic. 


{ nited | States Press Clipping Bureau 
-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 











Architect, Brow ray NZ 


BE AUTI FU L—AND CHEAP 


lors, that will wear as long 
nd cost So% less than paint 
y, come trom using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


> pigments, pure linseed 
t } ( osote, “the best wood pre 
The only stains made 
on without petroleum 
tained-wood samples and color chart sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 De arborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ut Central Points 





Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 
Makes cold-proof houses. 
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— 
excellent opportunity for a successful color scheme, tt te te es YY mam { 
as paper, paint, curtains, and molding if used, are | iinina 
to be new. Bw.w. | HANEY yp 
It would be best to make the mahogany room 
the old-fashioned one, and to this end we would | 
suggest that you paper the walls in a colonial 
design in yellow and green. In the room furnished | 
in walnut, we would suggest a lavender scheme, 
with just enough green to form a connecting link | 
between the two rooms. Woodwork in both | 
, etter be white. The matting you | ; : : P 
’ ones aed b ll nite ‘cular! i : ; : Our catalog will show you exactly how to plan a library, so that from its foundation 
“: y 3 excelle yarticularly if it has a | + , . oan “ Ay F 
int pemane © encemnt, pe a fe until its completion, it will possess the beauty of symmetrical proportions and always reflect 
greenish cast. Rugs of the “Kay” or Pequot . 
‘1 look rm he fl Th } ; good taste and refinement. 
pe Wi »k well on the floor. rvese have been ; : , , : ; — 
type will look vy va e - Th f th It also explains certain technical points of construction, the different styles of finish, and other 
i Oo 1 3 ev e ol the ‘. . ° 7 ’ ‘ a _ 
described often in ~<a nan — i id re exclusive features that materially influence careful buyers to select the Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic 
-carpe er, only heavie d ce woven : : See ; 
rag-carpet “rs siied a ee wnnpadieeen nt ‘ed Bookcase —the only one equipped with a non-binding door equalizer. 
“ S way co schemes Cé > Ce “ 1 : . : . 7 
eee. Be te way color a agen ™ ee Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalog. Where not represented 
- portactiy. weneagay a shout = ongne. we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalog 104 L. 
Either white muslin or figured organdie in colors | 
. H a 2S: b AGENCIES 
like the walls are advised. If portiéres are needed BRANCHES: The Globe “Wernicke Co... Cincinnati 
. . New York, In about one 
use plain ones of a medium green. Chicago, Boston thousand cities 
If you need a molding, place it at the angle of | 
wall and ceiling and paint it like the woodwork. 
The ceilings should be ivory white. ee casesiseceetatinpindaniiemiainiaiaiadaiennes 
BROWN STAINS AND MAHOGANY _ FREE Tale catalogue will 
ave yo 20ney on 
_ The inside finish of my house is to be hard | PRICES your grocery supplies 
Te sine, with hard-wood floors. Had considered a flat 
8. prown finish for front part of house, for which I FREIGHT PAID 
ben have pure colonial mahogany piano and parlor 
3 table and a little weathered of fumed oak for den. et yey ye 
. : . s a Cs yrove p ll save y ) e > 
out How would the acon harmonize with the brown 20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
finish? Have no floor coverings for front of house. westh waving; ie to waned the seoubio of asking for the pest. 
' + * * re set our large rocery List an compare our rices wit wha 
For the dining-room have a W ilton rug and table, you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
chairs, and buffet in golden oak, in style along the us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
N . H nas bs we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
Hs plain colonial lines. expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
a What treatment would you suggest for the open- expenses. We wi | cut it almost in the middie and guarantee 
% a - sthatomaw? « on = die P 19 everything we sell. fe can do this because we buy in 
ing on the stairway? also, what style of mantel? iemense auantitiescatieeds and trainicnée—ana we aise 
en F. D. V. you the benefit of our abi!'ty to buy cheap; in fact we can 
aul- “ P F sell to you at just a>»out tL° figure your local dealer would 
Mahogany furniture can be combined with brown- have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 
stained woodwork, although if you are purchasing 
- . g " P . & To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
new pieces, it would be better to select oak, stained member of the Co-operative Society of the 
= . » National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 
like the woodwork. We have always been advo- this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
. ., . for full information. An eusy way to make money. 
a] cates of mahogany furniture, but it has its best : aiadlaancastesmnnmemeatee 
setting with colonial surroundings. The present If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
° a: . . . Catalogue 2, st pveryth in the grocery line. fe ser it free. 
tendency in building is toward stained woodwork from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything ne grocery € en J 
and stained furniture. Our advice would be to Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, Ill. 
use the brown stain as planned, for it undoubtedly 





suits the architecture better than white paint. 

| Stained plaster combines well with brown stained 
woodwork. An article in the March number de- 
scribed a house where stains are used exclusively 
on the lower floor; yellow ochre for the hall, green 
for the living-room, and neutral colored plaster in 


START EARLY wuen spuitvine ano be- 
CIDE UPON YOUR FIREPLACES. FOR DURABILITY AND 
Beauty se_ect BRICK MANTELS. every 
ONE A WORK OF ART. 

CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION TO PHILADEL- 
the dining-room. The scheme in this house was PHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY, DEPT. 14, 
especially good, as all the rooms were connected by 165 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


large openings. ; ate snmndinmneasiaitins - 








In your home a similar treatment could be used: ee ce ~ ~~, 

Yellow for the vestibule, green in the living-room | ant Juhia 4 HiWsP W. &. Bavis & Co 
and den, and brown or gray plaster in the dining- 9 _ ¥ 
room. Brown combines with golden oak better 
than any other color. Blue and green are also 371 and 373 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
good. Red is seldom satisfactory. Where the walls = iG 
are strong in color, care must be taken in choos- Hor the Guountr v3 nine 

ing rugs, else they will be too bright or too light for ’ Yj > 

the walls. Plain Wilton rugs are better than cheap Beautiful hammocks manufactured for us from Indian aloes. 
‘oriental’ onea Cotton hangings, bed spreads, and table covers in Farakabad 


prints and Java cottons, printed linens. Printed Silks by the 


Brick mantels fit into interiors like yours. A yard for hangings and pillow covers. 


satisfactory design is a brick chimney-breast with 


: ‘ i os Samples and photos furnished if desired. 
: straight shelf of wood. The mantel in the living- 


Agents: LIBERTY & CO., LONDON 





toom of the house mentioned is a good model 
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a tower room with a poin 





in mind, an “ Indian”’ trea 





| 
| CORRESPONDENCE 
ia : 
WALLS A BOY'S ROOM 
AND ——— I have a room to plan ; 
CEILING - tower room in the attic. 1 ; 
: heated, and lighted ; | 
FREE \ . _ off this tower, so that t ther 
. - ‘ niture in the tower room 
SAMPLE ; shape, 14 feet across I 
ON REQUEST The sides of the tower are 7 
A ; oo ceiling; i. e., the plaster runs 
where there is a small, tw : 
for a light in the center 
N : ? feet from the floor. T! Poi 
= about four feet from the fl ’ ; , leat 
7 The use of SACKETT PLASTER BOARDS \§ | under one window, a stud Our New Curtain Catalog 8D a 
mean better protection against heat and cold lamp on it and a gas lig! por 
as compared with ordinary lath construction. and the two other wind ned | strating in colors and accurately f 
It means quiet within, for the Boards are How would a long windo rou ribing our splendid line of Lace Curtains “ 
Ss rund deadeners. It means dry walls and the corner under both l 1 } Portie res, ind Curtain Novelties, sent car 
undamaged frescoes, for far less water is places arranged for two h: Se en oa —- 
needed in plastering. It means that the across the room from h nd the advance styles at the lowest prices. on 
plaster cannot fall or crack. It means seat might be a box to , ; ene en eee ee , 
security, for it is an excellent fire resistant, things) in. The patent plas \ Furniture Catalog No. 8I Se 
where lath is tinder. would be best to finish wit! \ the 
Send for Free Sample and Booklet. — 9 cept. regan Wt ROBERT KEITH = 
SA°KETT WALL BOARD CO., 17 Battery Place, N. ¥. Would “The Wiewen,” be urniture and CarpetCo. Kansas City, Mo. 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. —— lla ii - t 
for the room? E 
“Wigwam” would be : : ——— 


















f) No. 225, aSxrvinches + $3.60 not an Indian curio room N - Ped Tack Puller 

Retail value . 7-20 - ‘ 

I No. a, 8 ty Inches, a. jos were used for rugs for carpet tacks; one foot for mati 

. ; 5 change the feet to pull eitt 

Retail value . 9.00 carried out in accordance *« “¥ the handles li fte the tans 

No. 411, 48x 14 “inches tig ut of the floor without destroy- 
with Curtain Pole. an gest rough plaster left Saves the matting 

Retail value . 9.50 S s : Made of the 1 
Others from $2.52 up. Earg. frescoes. The window-s i steel, 

est assortment. Division t ing to break 

Screens and special Grilles to and so are the hammo: rder 

order, 


The prices we quote on the should be of the missi 
: ==¥ above grilles are astonishingly 
low, and we are only ableto quote them for the reason that we mantfac- 





seats and pillows for th 


ture them in large quantities. We know these designs cannot be dupli- ' . . poe Ts 
ted anywhere on earth for less than double the price we ask. strong colors, matching 
buys solid oak Mantel, 78 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, Navajos 
24 x 14 Mirror, with Tile and Grate. i nia 


Write for catalog ¢ of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate == 
pm, Be Gnilles, etc. Itisfree. Or send roc. to pay postage on 


ce 
jog. Mantel Outfits from $13 to $200. . 
MANTELS, Eic, WU. OSTENDORF COLOR SCHEMES 
2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Will you kindly give sugg 


the house? It is an old 
wood floors througho — 
enamel. The hall is nar 


no landing, stairs go straig 4 ‘ ; " 



































turn gracefully about ; 
form an arched door. Stairs P J a C KS O Ih : 
dark rail. Small window : A : oh 
windows in parlor. Had Ventilatin g Grate : 
yellow for hall. with a I = : 
Our pictures are all wate! = wot Grom Bad te Spet 5 
ture mahogany. What w ( mperature for every kind of 
one good sized or small \ | y te Cannot get f ' 
do? The sitting-room is l i eat that any oth te gets fn 
i - E ss F 4} P : e¢ ] 1 t A 
Would von paint thee wi | See Se ee er oe ae 
a i y sort. To 
Our furniture is in we i! | d, 
and Wilton rug in rich gre id Send for Our Free yond 
Would you decorate in dark g ( , ii cicteven) fant be 
ing? The dining-room Is Iu I of 9 BNE ENO vs our many beau 
or Flemish. What would you ¢ : sede palling oud i 
tions? Am fond of an old linir E. , Seceane & Boe. 43 Beekman St. NewYork ¢~+f 
room. Which would harmoni ot] a 
rooms? — = e fa, 
Yellow would undoubted! tes) dey * 5 
The newest, handsomest, most novel and and quite colonial. In the | me r 7 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, low in an old design would harmo od Ay 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High work. Navajo rugs would | 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall alt ccleaial. Oriental rues 


like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. paper the color must be subdu 


room furnished in old mah 


be in large quantities, bu 


The Leatherole Co. Dull mahogany shades wi ee 


142 West 23rd Street : be best. 
NEW YORK In the sitting-room the f uld 


be 
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dark green 





white. 
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Po Grille 
CALENDAR 


Nothing like it or el at any price. 
Nothing as beautiful and artistic else- 
where for double the price. To intro 
duce our SUNTAN leather draperies 
and grilles we offer this calendar (only 
one to a customer) at half its actual 
value. Burnt tan le ither ques 
the historical San Gabriel, Cal., Mission, 
erected 1771, or appliqued red velvet 
Poinsettia (C iifornia’s Christmas flower) on tan or green 
leather. The SUNTAN grille used is the same that is used 
inour SUNTAN leather draperies It is new, novel, and 
popular. From the cale ndar you can form an idea of the 
portieres. Complete catalogue 
of SUNTAN draperies, burnt 
and painted leather pillow toj)s 
and table covers, Mexican 
carved leather and California 
leather novelties mailed free 
with each calendar, or tree for 
your dealer's name 


Send us $1. 00 : 


the calendars | 
fund your doll 
are not satished 
gest dollar's worth 


Leather Grille & Drapery Co. Yj =: $3 to $30 iH 
708 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








we will 
leither of 












DEPT. L. 

















{HOT-WATER| 
HEATING 


BY THE 


a DREWS 
ee 


esign, ma 
sact fe “ye ry to User 











than cast iron, a re as str 
Regurgitating Safety Va ! ~ f g 
very rapid cir s e feet r r 
Andrews Sys'e t k of ure fe th er A ws } 
Heating plants f gua e : : 1 fre | 
10k “Home H ex gh € results are obtained 
at a 







and explaining pr'r les of hot water h at © mex ppl 
q ?" it t for } 
REWS. HEATING COMPANY 


apolts au oe AY (hieago, 141 La Salle St. 


eating 
























No matter where you live, a KEWANEE AIR PRESSURE 
TANK placed in the basement of your house will give you 


& water supply equal to city water mains No elevated 


tank to freeze or blow over. 
OLMSTED BROs , the well known landscape 
architects of Brookline, Mass., write: 
“We would strongly advise architects to investigate your 
stem. If it enables the owner of a country place to avoid 
the tall water tank tower, we are sure the gain in beauty and 
simplicity of the landscape will be worth a great deai.’ 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Kewanee Water Works 
Plante wiil be sent on Application 


KEWANEE PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILL. 























sharp a contrast. 


colonial paper in green and 
would be effective, or an old-fashioned land- 
scape paper, green predominating. Old blue would 
be better than green in the Flemish dining-room. 
The present wall the kitchen 
interfere with the oil and varnish treat- 


white 


scheme in 
will not 
ment. 


A HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE 


I am building a rather small country house, 
timbered construction, facing 


half- 


east, and would like 


suggestions for the three rooms of first floor—living- 
room, dining-room, and library. I had in mind 
this scheme for furnishing: 

Living-room, in vellow pine, red oak floor, to be 


stained a reddish brown to match baronial oak fur- 
niture. Room to be done in rough cast plaster and 
stripping eight feet iiigh to make wainscotting. 

How is the effect of the brown stain in “‘ A Bach- 
elor’s Cottage in the Country” produced. Is it 
mixed by the decorators or bought from a dealer? 
I want a good brown, or pine, rather dark. What 
do you suggest? 

The walls to be stained brown up to the plate- 
rail, and cream or natural colored plaster between 
beams and frieze. What do you suggest that would 
be good with the baronial oak furniture. 

I have latticed windows in all the rooms, and how 
could I do without shades? Will it be necessary 
to have two pair of curtains, and what color will 
be best? Next the small room leading out of the 
dining-room, I thought I would furnish as a library 
or den, which shall it be? Shall I carry the brown 
woodwork and plaster throughout this room, only 
using a different stain on the plaster, and without 
the stripping? I want a color scheme that will 
be in perfect harmony with the others, as the 
house is small, I want no decided contrasts 


What style of curtains shall I select here? I do 
not want a shade in the house if I can do without 
Would a frieze of conventional warriors do, or 


the plaster be in keeping, or would that pay? I 
am an artist and enjoy doing such work. Will you 


please suggest a rug for this room, rather inex- 
furniture in the dining-room is dark 


—- Mv 
‘lemish oak, 

the woodwork 
There is a 


and I was wondering if I should have 
and floor to match the furniture. 
wainscot five feet high, large bay, and 
three pea windows above wainscot. Is it neces- 
sarv that I use the Flemish stain here? do not 
like it very well, or pine. What shall I do? I 
am using a forestry paper here of green, old rose, 
and yellow. What do vou think about a plain 
green rug here? Shall I have the bay built as a 


window-seat or shelf for flowers? Should the 
beams ‘in the living-room be as dark or darker 
than the floor? E. 8. T. 


You have good foundation upon which to work, 
and 
We cannot 


your cottage ought to be a great 
give formula of the 
‘Bachelor’s Cottage.” It 
calls it 


a varying scale of 


success. 
you the stain 
used in the 
by the 
duces on the pine, 


was mixed 
but it 


tones. 


owner, who “brown,” pro- 


Shades are not necessary at the casement win- 


dows, and one set of curtains will be 


If the 
(like doors) they can best be curtained by placing 


sufficient. 
windows open in the usual casement fashion 


a rod next the glass and hanging a draw curtain 
upon it. The and the 
window will not affect it. 


opening shutting of the 


Curtains should be of 


some thin material that will draw back and forth 
easily. Where casements are high, they can 
sometimes go uncurtained, but usually hangings 
of some kind are useful. In your room, they 


the 
is needed it 


color of the walls. If 
better be the 


better, be additional 
furniture 


tl 


same tone as 


e brown oak. 


The woodwork in the library should repeat the 


| 





Health and Sanitation 


alone demand the use of 


BISSELLS 


Bearng OWeeper 


. 
Bearing 
Even though you 


and benefit in 






















disregard its advantage 
brightening and preserving 
your carpets and rugs, 


in accomplishing the 

work of sweeping in one- 
2 quarter of tie time it 

can be done wi'hacorn 


broom, ‘ust consider that 
a Bissell Sweeper confines 


‘wt a all the disagreeable dust 


j 
f , ft 
S i and d+sngerous germs, 
YF | { thus preserving health, 
while at the same time 
a _& relieving woman of the 


hardest and most nerve- 
racking duties of the home. 


Buy a Bissell “Cyco” now 

and send us the purchase slip 

and we will se nd you a neat 
and useful present 


Price, $2.50 to $5.00 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Largest 









eeper Makers 
the World 


Dept. A 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


| 
| 


STRONGEST 
iN THE 


~ PAGE’S GLUE “ZSx= 


Joes not set quickly like the old style glue, 
and has four times the strength (Official 
test, 1 in. eq. hard pine butted, registered 
1620 | bs. betore part Used bythe best 
mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
unable in household use, for Furniture, 
China, | vory. Books, Leather.and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desirea, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self sealing tube (retails ore 
mailed for 12c.if yourdealer hasn't our lit 

EP. ACE’ Ss PHOTO Pa 


2 oz. size retails bc.; by 














oun te se 


oz. ails ail, t 
RU esta *CRMENT io” 144 Essex Ave. Gienessier, 


FINELY PO.:SHED PLAIN OR 


HARDWOOD sar 


> THICK OR THIN 


—for old or new 
a, patterns to match 
furnish in gs--cutwear carpets. 
Biocks fn leading cites. 
Prices and Free 


of Designs 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.. Mfrs. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


o— = 
Geta 

for your home, and you will 

not have to bother with 

winding it every day. Think 


of a clock that will run over 
a year (400 days) with only % 





























one winding. 

The mechanism of the 400 Day Clock is 
very simple and therefore not easy to get out 
of order. The clock is made of highly polished 
brass encased in a glass dome, keeping it ab- 
solutely dust proof. 12 inches high, 8 inches 
wide, it is a beautiful ornament for any home, 
and especially desirable for country homes, 

Pric e615 5.60, 
Our book Ar 
these wond ae 


express prepaid anywhere inthe U. 
niversary Time”’ tells you all aa 
Sent free on request 


Anderton @ Son, Dept. E Dayton, 0. 
ih. =< —J 


clocks 
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One Piece of Really Good Pottery 


—a true work of art—will do moreto give that indefinable 
and aftistic refinement to your home than any other one thin 


TECO POTTERY 


is distinctive for its beauty of form, its glos 
talline glaze and restful moss green 
ticularly suitable for decoration or use as 
perfectly with every environment and car 
such a diversity of purposes. 


If You Love Beauty 


and appreciate beautiful works of 

name of your art dealer or jeweler 
you a complimentary copy of a very intere 
containing scores of handsome engravings 
ing Teco designs. 

















Teco is sold by leading dealers. 
Look for “Teco” on each piece. 


The Gates Potteries 
633 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, U.S. A. 


























“Briar Cliff Furniture” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Lamps, Lanterns, and 
Lighting Fixtures 





Gates, Grilles, Fire- | 
place Furnishings, 
Fences, and other 
Work in Metal — 
all wrought by hand 








q@ Illustrated matter || Stool $4.00, Chairs $6.50 and $7.50 


Hand-made with Rush Seats 


'| The Craft Settlement Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


will be promptly 
mailed upon request 





Mention the things Chicago Agency ‘‘The Jarvie Shop 
| 
Electric Lantem jp) which you are || Nobody makes any better ¢ 
No. 11012 : do. We make furniture fo: 
Each, $6.00 most interested the house. Pleased cust 


Pair, $11.50 home builders, artists, 





where attest to the fact 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. ||| __ is:2h¢ problem of how 


worthy product and sell 
110 NORTH STREET SPRINGFIELD, 0. | | able price. Write us. 


























Brass Door Knockers 


GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
The Enoch Robinson Lock and Knob Factory 


Manufacturers of Hand-Made Locks for Hotels, Public Build 
Residences. Colonial Hardware, Brass Latches, Knockers, Cand 
Pulls, Door Numbers. Brasses of all kinds repaired, re polis! 




















Knocker like cut suitable for Front, Side. or Screen Door, Gate, D 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of Two Dollars and Twe 


G. N. WOOD & CO., Props. 


Telephone 297 Haymarket Established 1859 39 and 41 Cornhill. Boston 
—— 











[CORRESPONDENCE] 





il 


first room. If you can afford the 
r we would suggest using it here also, and 
green stain. Beams should be the 
is the rest of the trim. As you are an 
frieze would be very effective, above 
I ister. The stripping in that case would 
ecessary. We do not advise such friezes 
amateurs are not equal to them, 
curtains in green and yellow would be 
or in whatever colors you used in the 
udvise the Flemish stain for wood- 
ng-room. A stain, copying the green 
ry paper could be used if you preferred, 
be plain. The bay-window would 
from our point of view, if filled 
The Healy house _ dining-room, 
March number, may giye you 

his line 


ROUGH PLASTER 


ce in regard to the following rooms: 
ss the entire front of the house, 
1 of library, 15x16; hall, 11x26, with 
nd floor; and sitting-room, 15x14, 
th of living-room 41 feet. This 
dining-room with sliding doors 
n side. Each room has a fireplace 
Che walls are to be finished in rough 
ed What color would you suggest 
living-room? What woodwork for 
Vhat draperies? What color for walls of 
> What woodwork for dining, furni- 
I have thought of having entire floor 
f green, woodwork Flemish oak; dining- 
green to match a yellow ceiling, with 
odwork, furniture, ete. Or do you 
id s of brown or terra-cotta? 8s. D 
r plan of green for the big living- 
r would not advise its use through the 
Green in the living-room, and a strong 
range, in the dining-room, would be 
The living-room ceiling should be 
walls of the dining-room, and the 
ceiling a shade lighter than the din- 
Curtains, cushions, ete., could con- 
rschemes. “Flemish oak”’ is an 
Furniture for both rooms should 
| stained the same shade as trimmings. 
Col ld be strong in rooms thus treated, light 


igs being avoided. 


Maine’ s Biggest Willow 


st willow in the state is at Norridge- 
easures twenty-three feet in circum- 
base, and has a ponderous spreading 
iameter is a little more than 


9 The age of the tree is about one hun- 
dred The tradition is that a man traveling 
Hampshire on horseback stopped to 

oi orse water there and stuck his whip, 
wl small willow twig, in the ground and 





Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MEG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send r Samples Dept. 2 
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Garden Seats 











Old China 





























Odds and Ends 











An Inexpensive Small House 
A Home Paradise (Paradyce) . 


A Scotch Child’s Prayer 
Gardenage at Hampton Court 


Improved Proverbs for the Home 
A House at Cresskill, N. J. 


Women Dealers in nage 


Exterior Decorations 
Plaster Houses and their Construction 
A Massachusetts Maze 
Inexpensive Houses 

The Little Old Town Church 
Rare Old Swedish Tapestries . 


Home Economics . 
The Social Value of the Household Arts 
Saving and Giving from the Family Income 
Pool in a Sunken Garden at Old Westbury, N. Y. 
The Work of George Hepplewhite . 


Shear Nonsense 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, 


With three illustrations 
With four illustrations 
With ten illustrations 


With three illustrations 
Peacocks . 
With six illustrations 

With eight illustrations 
With two illustrations 
With six illustrations and plans 
With two illustrations 


With five illustrations 


With three illustrations 


. EDITED BY MARION TALBOT 35-36 
BY ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 
BY HELEN WHITEHEAD 


With one illustration 


Household Sanitation 


The Home Garden CLARENCE MOORES WEED 42 


* With three illustrations 
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ARCHITECTS” ‘DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Gatien, Sooners to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and ocher preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicaga 
Artistic Houses. Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 
TUE HOME nl 


THE YARD 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
oe DIRECTORY 





ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
“Building, Chicago. 














COMPLETE me LIGHT EQUIP- 


M 
RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our 56-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 


DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


Construction, “— Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N 
FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
g06 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im. 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING TIN . 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than 
its imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator ; write 
for booklet. 


| 
| 
| 


TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Phil adel phia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





Before you buy, | 
build, or rent tg cons struction, “appoint. 


re ad “House Hints,” 

1g how to distin- 
= sh advantages and 
ct siortcomings in loca 


ments,etc. Ahundred dollars’ 


worth of ra nl sent postpaid, for 2g§c. 


House Hints PvsiisninG Co., Dept. “D,” Philadelphia 














Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
Write for Price List and Mrs. Nanna Boedker 

Descriptive Pamphlet. 801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 

















Mantels of Quality 


DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


, An artistic mantel adds a tone of 
f luxury and refinement to a room 
= that is afforded by no other piece of 

furniture. When buying it is well 
m = ve jy at is designed 

t famous artists 

. Wee employ the most 

nt in every department 

ped to turn out strictly 

and by making 





them > a quantities and selling 
“direct to the consumer,”’ we are 
able to save you from 35 per cent to 


50 per cent on your pu chen. Send 
10 cents in "domes for our large 
book entit led “Selence of Mantel 
Making” 1ich illustrates 100 up-to- 
late ns 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 
1219 Olive St. St. Louis 
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Name For 
This Book 







It’s 
FREE 


So great has been the demand for this 
ting book that we have been com- 
pelled to publish a brand new, enlarged, 
very elaborate edition, six months 
mer than we anticipated. Don't de- 
ite today. Youll be pleased 


hat we send you, free. 























Our new book is now ready. Larger size pages and more of 
them, better illustrations than our last beok, and gi eatly im- 
proved text. If you want to improve the appearance of your 


tried our polishing mitt? 


“ are missing a great deal. 


floors, furniture, woodwork, this book is worth $25.00 to you. ut it below and send in the label. 
Send your name and address today for the above book “The Proper Treatment for Floors Mdwork, and Furniture.” Tells all 
about wood, wood-finishing, wood-cleaning, and wood-polishing in their relation to the | It is good, practical, labor-saving 
advice from a wood-finishing expert of twenty-three years’ experience. Explains how qu oak differs from plain oak—how 
you can finish pine to look almost as beautiful as hardwood. ‘Tells how to produc test, artistic, natural, and artificial 
finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple, beech, and pine floors, furniture and woodwork In shor s book covers all phases of wood 


treatment in such a clear, simple way that any one may easily follow the directions. It FREE by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘*A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 


For Floors, Furniture, and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It does not « , blister, peel off, or show laps. Heel 
marks and scratches will not show. Johnson’s Wax contains more polishing wax to the pouns n any other. It is also the hardest 
finishing wax—all others are soft. Soft wax does not dry properly and always catches the du hat is why Johnson's Wax covers 
the most surface, produces the best, most lasting, sanitary finis 
polish with-the least effort and is the largest selling wax in the w 





Johnson’s Polishing 


placing can in steain or hot water. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by-all dealers in paint 

60 cents per pound; 4, 5, and 8 1b. cans, So cents per pound 
send us his name, together with 60 cents, and we will send y 
Johnson's Prepared Wax and enclose FREE one Johnson's I 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork, and Fur: 
edition HBg. The book is FREE—remember that —p 


is our latest device for polishing furniture and woodwork with o 
wax. It is made of sheepskin with the wool on, is open across t 
back and slips on the hand. It is far ahead of cloth and will 
for years—when dirty it may be instantly cleaned with benzin 
gasoline. Sent for label as explained to the left. Remove lab: 


Mitt 


=o. i ZL 
PREPARED WA* 


L_ Far Floors.& Interar fins 











truvtirvatberlngrant O © JOHWnNson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax “The Wood-Fiaishing Authorities’’ 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
for Floors, Furniture, and Woodwork 
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A Home Paradise (Paradyce. 


HE ancient town of Castine, which 

arly attracted French settlers, has 

a picturesque headland, dangerous 

and beautiful. It is not unlike many 
headlands on the coast of Maine, with its 
multitude of fir balsams softening with a pale 
green, where bluff winters have not killed 
them, the stubborn ledges. Dyce Head at 
Castine is nearly 
solid granite, and 
strewn over it are 
giant and = pigmy 
boulders, which 
make it peculiarly 
picturesque with its 


fringing of the 
green-spired trees. 


A light-house on 
this dangerous point 
is called Dyce Head 
Light, but quite the 
most attractive sec- 
tion of the peninsula 
Mrs. Sarah Maddock 


Cushing of New 
York obtained for 


the site of her smal] 
Paradyce. The dyce 


(dice) box, some- 
body else called it, 
but that refers 


merely to its size, 
and if somewhat 
box-like it is still a 
perfect revelation to 
any one who has vis- 
ited it of the com- 
fortable and beauti- 
fulin simplicity. As 
such it is peculiarly 
appropriated to the 
place. 

As befits a house 
built upon a rock, 
it has heavy substantial qualities, both as to 
exterior and interior treatment. Within, one 
finds the Dutch note, which has of late been 
fashionable, but here it has been adapted 
to simplicity, while the whole house may be 
cited as a peculiarly successful attempt 
to develop village workmanship. Local 
carpenters fashioned both the outside and 
the inside of Paradyce after designs which 
Mrs. Cushing made, and much of the furniture 
was fashioned by village craftsmen after 
plans which were drawn by her. Mission 
furniture had not been preached in Castine 


By CLARA STANWOOD 


when she undertook this enterprise, and at 
the start the workmen resented the plainness 
of the new-old style. Afterwards they 
appreciated the beauty of it. The gospel 
was received, and when the house was fin- 
ished and Mrs. Cushing gave a house-warming 
to all who had carried out her ideas, they 
were even enthusiastic over the result. 





THE HOUSE FROM THE ROAD 


The combination of field-stone and shingles 
is not yet an old story in Castine. But even 
if it is anywhere, here it is specially suitable, 
and besides you will find that numberless 
touches have given the place a charming 
individuality. What thought and care may 
one not put into the building of one’s own 
home! But the simple home is apt to resem- 
ble the simple gown in as much as it requires 
consummate art. The simple gown nowadays 
is expensive, inasmuch as it requires an 
artist to build it; and so with the house, 
if consistent in its simplicity. 

1] 


Though sometimes miscalled a bunga- 
low, the house is of two-story construction 
and the upper part of shingles set with 
diamond pane windows gives an airy ap- 
pearance which offsets the stone. There 
is an attractive piazza with a swell which 
breaks the straight line in front, and the size 
makes a generous addition to the living- 
room, which opens 
at each side, with a 
fireplace of field- 
stone at one end 
and at the other an 
open staircase. A 
doorway leads to the 
kitchen, a remark- 
able kitchen, which 
‘8 as Snug as a ship’s 
cabin. It isadiminu- 
tive part of even a 
small house. They 
call it the “galley 
kitchen”? because it 
has no closets, but 
everything is placed 
for convenience, the 
plates on racks and 
the cups hung, not 
away in the dark, 
but handy forevery- 
day hospitality, for 
sometimes twenty 
persons are guests 
at that big table in 
the living-room. 


This cheerful 
apartment for din- 
ing and lounging 


occupies nearly the 
whole of the lower 
floor, and yet the 
upper has three full- 


fledged chambers. 
There is the roof 


slope, which might be expected in a house of 
this size, but it does not hamper the conve- 
nience or beauty of these rooms, which are well 
lighted and sunned, and furnished in artistic 
simplicity. One of the rooms, fitted up with 
antique mahogany pieces, has a wall-paper 
of gray, bordered with rose-buds, and the 
old-timey-ness is complete with a Franklin 
stove, which was used in a house in Exeter, 
N. H., ninety years ago. More modern is 
another room in blue and green, with green, 
stained furniture. The blue paper has an 
old English border, and the formal frieze of 
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pine-trees. The ceiling is green, and the bed- 
spreads are blue and white tile—Dutch 
fabric. These details enhance greatly the 
village-made furniture. From being thus 
made for the house the chairs, dressers, 
tables, have an unusual charm. Especially 
is this true of the dinner-table downstairs. 
It is a delight, so substantial is it, not only in 
its material and construction, but also in the 
suggestion of hospitality, which is character- 
istic of Paradyce. 

The solidity of the Dutch is still further to 
be noticed in the doorway, although the 
ponderous latch was from a fisherman’s 
hut in Ireland. 

The tools of the fireplace are of a size and 
plainness suited to this ample rustic hearth, 
and nothing by way of ornament except the 
implements of the fire. What a lesson to 
the people who insist upon placing French 
clocks or other dainty bric-a-brac on a man- 
telpiece of rough stone. The same people 
who combine with these granite boulders a 
velvet or woolen carpet. Observe here a 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Navajo, and elsewhere in the room trackers ts women. Instead of the napery of 
of rag carpet which are important contribu e and whiteness as detracts greatly 
tions of the village industry. The carpets are ‘r comfort in a simple home like 
blue and white, as are also the door curtains uses strips of crash. Two across 
while those at the windows : of a Dutch the length. “Easier to launder,” 
material, and continue this scheme of colo housewife, and also more artistie. 
The blue and white softens y much tl t the living-room the walls are paneled 
dark stain of the weathered oak furniture the grain of the wood, and shelves 
and open beams, while the latter are accel! for plants as well as_ plates, 
tuated by the brilliant pumpkin-yellow tone 1 vhich hold the plants are worth 
of the rough plaster between, beautiful in for while there are two rows to a 
the firelight. This color mellows older he latter are of such size that the 
tones as it radiates the warmth of t fire loes not shut out the sunlight or 
place, though the room does not by any utline of the diamond panes, while 
means lack for color, with its rows of plates be opened and shut without 
to crown the walls, and there ar vays growth of plants, which 
wild flowers, the suppl) goldenrod and ‘ace to any room, adds a modest 
ferns which seem to grow OS | jars le surroundings, and it is with 
so easily do they accumulate at the hands of ; living-room offers its wholesome 
beauty-lovers. not the oriental cushion-to-every- 
For the dining-table, the center of which mfort, but such appointments as 
is usually the altar place for mounds of flam- for home rest and cheer to such 
ing nasturtiums, the home-maker has it woods and fields; to those who 


vented a household detail which always m, or golf 


, or merely take the ozone 





THE VIEW OVER THE TREE TOPS 
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as they gather wild flowers or lounge in 
steamer-chairs. But it is an invigorating 
quality of ozone that makes one want to do 
things, and so get in shape for the busy days 
of city life. For we are people of a work-a- 
day world. Watch the play of the firelight 
on that copper kettle and those Holland 
utensils at the fireplace. Is it some Dutch 
ancestry that lends a pride to these posses- 
sions? There is a Dutch note in the great 
country houses of Long Island and elsewhere 
about New York, and dwellers there claim 
descent from Knickerbocker days. But 
those historic associations of house and spot 
are not of this New England promontory. 
Here the ‘sojourner respects the Dutch 
things because they were and are Dutch. 
The Holland utensil delights you. It is only 
a kettle, but even as a kettle it is good. 
You go to the table to read, and the lamp— 
it may be an incongruous thing, but the 
bow! of it is a Dutch milk-pail. 
Only a milk-pail, but as such 
it is excellent. “It wears well,” 








THE MAIN ROOM 


and you like it as you like also some of 
those plates in the shelf and the copper 
pieces there. 

Let us go out on the piazza where there 
is such a charming view of the bay with 
small craft and now and then a steamer in 
sight, and a remote shore. In the foreground 
are only the tips of the evergreens, and below 
the ground slopes a little, then drops to the 
shore so that it makes a fine outlook. A 
few rustic chairs are the only addition that 
have been made to the natural beauty of the 
rocks and the turf with its uncultivated 
growth of wild flowers. One other harmo- 
nious touch, besides the chairs, is the fence 
which guards against the possibly intrusive 
cow in the neighboring pasture. The fence 
is one of the features of Paradyce, for it is 
made from the wood strips of crockery crates. 
Another touch of that delightful ingenuity. 
The structure of the rustic barricade is. very 
like those used in Japan, made of bamboo, 


which serve especially to surround their 


gardens. Here also the basket-like inclosure 


A Scotch Child's Prayer 


From witches, warlocks, wurricoos, and eevel speerits, and a’ things that 
gang bump t’ the nicht, Guid Lord, deliver us! 
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introduces the rock-garden idea which we 
are just beginning to adopt from the Japan- 
ese, and an arrangement of the native boul- 
ders is set off by a few of the stone lanterns 
which are used in Jap gardens, and which 
add much to the beauty of the spot. Some 
venerable firs, hoary remnants of the prime- 
val forest, have been left. A few which 
stand singly lend dignity to the scene, while 
some are grouped near the entrance, and 
without there is a lovely woodland path. 
Whoever passes here enters Paradyce through 
a rustic gateway, hung with sheep bells, 
which jangle a welcome as they announce an 
approach. If riding one may tie the horse 
to one of the big rocks set with an iron ring, 
while another of the boulders, near the en- 
trance, has been rigged with a ship’s side 
light. This big lamp, with its strong lens, 
serves at Paradyce to speed the parting 
guest, and here again is the hall-mark of hos- 
pitality which greets one at 
every turn of this small do- 
main among the Maine pines. 



































HE ordinary visitor to Hampton 
Court, after having tramped through 
an endless succession of quadrangles, 
cloisters, halls, galleries; and state 

chambers, and having bewildered his brain 
with gazing at hundreds upon hundreds of 
pictures, tapestries, carvings, and furniture, 
will not unnaturally think that he has more 
than done his duty as a sight-seer for one 
mortal day. When, therefore, exhausted 
with these peripatetic labors, he descends into 
the gardens, he has little thought or energy 
left for anything but a stroll in the fresh 
air or a stretching of weary limbs in a shady 
seat, with perhaps a languid admiration for 
the profusion of flowers and the beautifully 
kept expanses of lawn. Yet, if his tastes in 
gardening are worthy of the name, he will 
have caught glimpses in various directions 
exciting the desire to explore at his leisure 
many an alluring corner in the old-fashioned 
gardens that surround the palace. 

It is a few of these, and a few only out of 
an abounding number, that we propose to 
describe and to illustrate, incidentally endeav- 
oring to show how much of their attractive- 
ness they owe to accessories until recently 
too often despised. The particular reference 
is to such embellishments to gardens—outside 





the range of horticulture pur L simple proceeding to discuss in detail the 
as dwarf terraces, enclosing walls, recesses tions we set before our readers, the 
and niches of old red brickw balustrades, vuld explain the use he has made in 
pedestals, steps, urns, vases, s lials, coy e of the word “‘gardenage.” This is 
ings, and pavings of stonework; ornamental English expression which might with 
gates, screens, railings, and brackets of age be revived, as it has no other 
wrought-iron ; and leadwork in molded forms nt, and connotes a number of ideas 
such as pinnacles, vases, statues, cister ind ngs which can at present be only con- 
the like. circumlocutions. By gardenage 

Fortunate indeed is it that these things in t writers, especially the authors of 
Hampton Court Gardens, rich as they aré { gardens, such as “ Didymus 
historical associations, should, to a great } ”’ Gerarde, Switzer, and others, 
extent, still remain to us, and have suffered not so much the planting and the 
but little from the successi vagaries of trees, shrubs, and flowers, and the 
fashion in gardening. Even “Capability” paths, lawns, flower-beds, and rare 
Brown, the destroyer of half the old gardens vhich are adequately denoted by the 
in England, quailed before the task of colossal irdening,” but rather gardening in 
vandalism, proposed to him o $ appoint t sense of the word. Gardenage, in 
ment as head gardener to the |! yf trans t] rt which deals with the selection 
forming the enclosures, parte! terraces | its laying out—including there- 
slopes, avenues, and canals Hampto1 rmation of parks, plantations, ave- 
Court into an undulating “natural land s, ete.—the arrangement of aspect, 
scape” of meadow, meandering | tation of the natural configuration 
clumps of trees. His alterati ndeed, | to the formation of levels, slopes, 
were so meager that those who ar tes es; the harmonious adjustment in 
of what may be called toleratio rdening e, and proportion of the ground 
art cannot be too thankful for this tances ing the dwelling-house to the size, 
of unaccustomed forbearance on the part of irchitectural features of the 
one who might have co: the division of the ground by 
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THE OLD POND-GARDEN 
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walls, hedges, and plantations; 
the erection of garden houses, 
vreenhouses, porticos; the form- 
ing of arbors, pergolas, and 
aviaries; and the making of 
ponds, fountains, and canals. 
One of the most charming 
examples of old English garden- 
age at Hampton Court is the 
sunken garden called the Pond 
Garden. It was made by Henry 
VIII., and has been little altered 
since his time. With its low 
enclosing walls of red_ brick, 
backed by hedges of hornbeam 
and lime, and garlanded in the 
spring with the blossom of clem- 
atis and fragrant clusters of 
wistaria, its old stone corners 
shaped as pedestals, whereon for- 
merly stood the king’s heraldic 
beasts, its circular fountain, its 
dwarf border walls with their 
coping stones, this survival of 
Tudor times, with four centuries 


ofyhistorical association, has a charm that is 
in its way unique. Beyond the hedges on all 
three sides are similar enclosed walled par- 
terres, with cozy wind-sheltered, sun-catching 
nooks. In one of these stands the Banqueting 
House, the upper part of which is seen in our 
view; but most of which, having been rebuilt 
by Wren for William III., is of later date than 
the gardens in which it stands. Wolsey’s, or 
the Orangery Garden, is another small garden 


enclosed by a low red brick wall. 


northeast of it is a corder of the old Tudor 


palace, originally occupied by 


Wolsey, and to the northwest the orangery, 


or “greenhouse,” as it was also 
called, which was built by Wren 
for William and Mary about 
1690. It has many points of 
resemblance to the splendid 
orangery at Kensington Palace, 
also built by Sir Christopher for 
Queen Anne; but, albeit on a 
much smaller scale and much 
simpler, it is not unpleasing, 
especially when its walls are 
covered in the spring with the 
early blossoms of Pyrus japonica, 
Forsythia suspensa, jasmine, 
clematis, and wistaria. 

Another part of the same 





QUEEN MARY'S BOWER IN THE PRIVATE GARDEN 


orangery garden contains the quaint old dol- 
phin fountain, dating, perhaps, from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Here we have an exam- 
ple of how a simple piece of good artistic work 
becomes—to a certain extent by mere age 
and lapse of time and its modulating influ- 
ence—an object of much beauty and delight. 
The weather-marks, the lichen, the chlorophy], 
all aid in subduing with pleasing light and 
shade the sharpness of tone and outline, en- 
hanced by the aspect of the old wall in which 
it is set; and this wall itself, though nothing 
but a few bricks mortared together—how 
eloquently does it speak to the eye! The 





alternating action of light and 
darkness over centuries of years, 
of moisture and of drought, of 
sunshine and of frost, is seen in 
the texture of the surface, which 
no craftsman could imitate, no 
artist reproduce. These bricks, 
in fact, have a “history,” and 
each one its own, photographed 
on it, as it were, and treasured 
up in its inmost structure. This 
is not the teaching only of mere 
mysticism and sentiment, but of 
the molecular theory of positive 
science. 

Moreover, apart from this, 
each brick in old brickwork like 
this—unlike the products of the 
modern brick-yard, which are all 
made as like each other as possi- 
ble—has a palpable individuality 
in tone and hue; varying from 
deep crimson or purple to light 
red. In a few rods of an old 
red brick wall it is easy to 
pick out a score of bricks each of entirely a 
different color. Bearing in mind these facts, 
one recognizes the futility, as well as the 
falsity, of restoration; of the sham old, and 
the imitation antique—excepting in a certain 
measure in the case of old material used 
again, where, though the old entity is broken, 
it survives as it were in disjointed fragments. 

Belonging to a later period—that is, the 
last few years of the reign of William III.— 
is another attractive example of old English 
gardenage; namely, the private garden lying 
to the south of Wren’s building, and laid out 
by the famous gardeners London and Wise. 
It is sunk about twelve feet 
below the summit of the two 
sloped terraces that rise on 
either side of the garden, and 
about two feet below the broad 
walk on the south side of the 
palace. A notable object in this 
private garden is Queen Mary’s 
Bower. The plan is seen very 
clearly in our illustration, which 
shows a beautiful aspect in early 
summer, when the shrubbery on 
both sides of the grass walk is a 
veritable cascade of blossom— 
lilac, thorn, laburnum, syringa, 
Judas-trees, and so forth. 


Improved Proverbs for the Home 


SMOKING-ROOM 


Where there’s much smoke, there’s some 


liar. 


We shall lie all alike—in our graves. 
Three may keep counsel, if two be away. 
What is sauce for the gander is saucy for 


the goose. 


With what pleasure ye. meet it shall be 


measured to you again. 


By ROGER LAFAYETTE 


Specimens of Sententious Apothegms for the En- 
thusiast in Mural Epigraphy 


LIBRARY 


The (book)worm will learn. 

What a man knows, that shall he also keep. 

Books, books, everywhere, but no one 
stops to think. : 

Book, before you sleep. 


WINE-CELLAR 

Abstinence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Don’t save at the bunghole and waste at 
the spigot. 

One swallow does not make a hummer. 

Two heads are better than one—in a bar- 
rel. 

Relays are dangerous. 

Don’t spout till you are out of the wood. 
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HALL 


Abandon coats, all ye who enter here. 

Cave canem;—leave canes. 

You may go farther and fare better. 

When you are at home, do as the home 
uns do. 

Re it ever so homely, there’s no place like— 
the club. 

Welcome the becoming, speed the carping 
guest. 

DRESSING-ROOM 


Trust in God and keep your powder dry. 
Paint pot e’er won fair lady. 
Every man hath his false. 
Never say dye. 
Honesty is the worst policy. 
Knowledge is power. 
Better be envied than pitted. 
Many irons in the fire. 
Taste makes waist. 
CONSERVATORY 
Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. 
Slip it in the bud. 
LAUNDRY 
Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 
Stroke while the iron is hot. 
BATH 
Soap deferred maketh the dirt stick. 
Out, damned spot, out, I say. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUI 


CHAPEL DINING-ROOM 
One can never have too muchof a good thi Many are called, but few get up.” 
Give the devil his pew hey also serve who only stand and wait, 


To demur is human, to give divin 
NURSERY 


. soft answer will not turn away wrath 
: ? 


1 
rorce 


Some food is to be tasted, some chewed 


Train up a child in the way he should | swallowed, and some is predigested, 
, 7c } _ ’ ° ° ° 
and when he 15 old, away | il gO The skewer is mightier than the carving. 
If the twig is bent the child will mind f 
Give him an inch, and he’ll go to ’ell 


‘he more waste, the less feed. 
e better the pay, the better the feed, 
in haste and repent at leisure. 
MUSIC-ROOM 


Breeding is the staff of 
Still daughters are sweet 


KITCHEN 


God sends meat, but devil a co Murder will out. 

She has a finger in every pik \ bird that can’t sing and will sing myst 
Out of the frying-pan into the fryer made to—stop. 

What can’t be cured might be corned Musie hath harms. 

A watched pot never spoils What is so rare as a lay in tune. 


As well hang an old sh 


, i j KENNEL 

To everything its seas ail 

The pancake:—one g t lesery ee ie Bile Bi, 
another dog has his fray. 


ire of the fence and the hounds will 
of themselves. 
PUMP 
weary in well doing. 
| that ends well. 
FAMILY CEMETERY 
for everything and everything in 


CARD-ROOM 
All work and no pay makes J 
Think twice before 
My ace is my fortun: 
Fortune favors the kna 
God tempers the wind t 
Every dodge has its 
If you wish a Thing 
Do or you will be GARDEN WALL 
A short purse is soon l mews are rood mews, 


A House at Cresskill, N. J. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE OF CHARLES R 


MORE general, human interest seems 
to attach itself to the intelligent 
construction of a country house than 
to that of a city one, and this without 
much connection with that desire to “com- 





LOOKING ACROSS THE FORMAL GARDEN AND THROUGH 


THE VERANDA 


LAMB 


By WILLIAM WALTON ' puss 7 the rustic bosom, and fre 


n the urban one. But in the 
. site and a plan for his country 


mune with nature,” of wh re so mucl nee, the householder enjoys so much 
in the books, and whic! 


cenel oes 1 freedom of discretion than on his com- 


LOOKING FROM THI 


SIDE OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING FLIGHT OF ROCK STEPS 





LOWER TERRACE TOWARD NORTH 
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THE HOUSE, WITH THE VERANDA IN THE DISTANCE. THE TRELLIS IN THE KITCHEN YARD IS SEEN AT THE LEFT 


1 fre- 
n the 
untry 
much 
com- 


pressed and entirely conventional city lot, 
and the developments of his intelligence in 
working out his problem and adapting 


means to ends are so much fuller, that the the two. 
rural dwelling—less costly and less pre- 
tentious usually—is the more interesting of 


The problem to be solved in the 
present instance was not an unusual one, and 
the methods employed to obtain the desired 


THE FLOWERS AND THE LINE OF 


SEAT UNDER THE BIRCH-TREES, WITH 
CEDARS 


STATUE OF “SOLON” 
17 


THE CURVED SEAT AT THE END OF 
THE FORMAL GARDEN 
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result were not so 
entirely novel as to 
lift this example out 
of that highly in- 
structive and enter- 
taining class in 
which we may find 
clever solutions of 
our own vexations. 
The necessity of 
locating the small 
children outside of 
the city during the 
summer heat was of 
the general kind, as 
was also that of 
locating not too far 
from the city sub- 
urbs for the exigen- 
cies of the business 
of the head of the 
house. The varia- 
tions come in in 
the circumstance 
that this particular 
householder was an 
artist-architect with 
a very extended ex- 
perience, and also in 
the circumstance 
that the parents 
thought that the 
necessity for very 
close proximity with 
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your neighbors held good only in city streets. 
It is a lamentable commentary on the in- 
ability of the average human soul to stand 
alone, to revolve on its own axis, and to 
furnish its own entertainment, that no one, 
practically, wants to live out of sound of 


at least the trolley. 


In the ease of the 


average countryman—not at all aware that 
his mind to him a kingdom is, and wearied 
with the long isolation of his winters—this 
is not surprising, but the educated city man 
might confidently be expected to be more 


free and more proud. 


A convenient site 








PLAN OF THE HOUSE 


was found on the slo; 


backward from the Paliss 
long valley down whi 
itself at one time flow 
the modern geologists 
facing slopes, this regio 


the earliest settled b 


tanese; many of the 
been in the possessi 
the 
the Great West have e 
productiveness, and there 
acres abandoned to 


generations, but 


THE CURVED SEAT AND THE VERANDA, SHOWING WORK- 
ROOM UNDERNEATH VERANDA 








AND GROUNDS 


ciplined young for. 
ests. On one of these 
pleasant hillsides 
thus in the border. 
land between ar 
and nature, a little 
rocky stream comes 
tumbling down from 
the heights of the 
Palisades, and op 
its banks, in the 
midst of the young 
forest and on the 
edge of the old 
were finally pitched 
houses of the arehj 
tect and his broth 
er within walk- 
ing distance of the 
little railway station 
and of neighbors, yet 
almost out of both 
sight and sound of 
other human habita 
tion. From. the 
slight elevation of 
the verandas may 
be enjoyed a wide 
and very peaceful 
prospect looking to- 
ward the sunset: the 
rocky little stream 
judiciously dammed 
and then diverted 


he house, gives a never-failing sup- 


water; nature furnishes abun- 


shade, and art has provided lawns 


beds; the slope and the sandy soil 
of the drainage; the tramp and 


bond come not through these half- 


uut the butcher, the baker, and 


an do! 


Isic slopes not only from east to 


ilso in places from north to south; 
the larger house, on the north 

the little stream, is thus on 
the ground, while that of 
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the southern end, overlooking the water, 
ig several feet above it. From this it 
follows that the latticed open space 
under the great veranda facing west 

which was, of course, the primal motif of 
the whole construction—is comparatively 
spacious and airy, a workroom and a play- 
room on rainy days, 
convenient and yet 
out of sight. The 
veranda itself (24x 
24) is a component 
part of the great 
rectangle of the gen- 
eral plan, it being 
inserted, as it were, 
under the bedcham- 
bers of the second 
story of this western 
front; the uttermost 
southwestern corner 
of this rectangle be- 
ing occupied by the 
little formal garden 
with its old-fashion- 
ed flowers, its sun- 
dial, and its protect- 
ing exedra. From 
the veranda the 
front door opens 
into the large living- 
room, 32x32, the 
fireplace and chim- 
ney opposite the 
door, a long win- 
dow-seat in the large 
projecting window 
on the north side, 
and, opposite, the 
stairs leading to the 
upper story, which 
may be either cur- 
tained off or left 
revealed. Another 
door, near the 
northeastern angle, 
opens on the lawns 
at the back of the 
house; the kitchen, 
butler’s pantry, ete., 
with two small ve- 
randas, occupy the 
southeastern angle 
of the great ree- 
tangle, and project 
far enough to in 
close the formal gar- 
den on the east: that 
nothing may be lost, 
in the angle of the 
house which thus 
looks down on the garden, is buttressed out 
a little pavilion with windows below and 
above. The bareness of aspect which might 
result from this right-angled, two-storied 
construction, is skilfully relieved by vari- 
ous devices, mainly by the wide eaves of 
the low roof which give a most comfortable 
finishing touch to the ensemble, by the long 
projection of the bay-windows, by those of 
the small porches on the east and the 
south, and greatly by the projecting hori- 
zontal lattice which protects the upper por- 
tion of the veranda on all its three sides. 


This very picturesque feature, covered with 
vines, fastened to the wall of the house by 
chains—to avoid additional uprights—not 
only gives shade and verdure, but might 
also serve to catch the small children if 
they fall out the upper windows! In the 
second story are six bedchambers, bath- 





STAIRWAY FROM THE VERANDA TO THE FORMAL GARDEN 


room, a wide angle of the hall, looking down 
on the garden, which serves as a very pleas- 
ant, Open sewing-room, etc.,—an ingenious 
device of the general planning being that all 
the family rooms are grouped on one side of 
the hall, thus insuring strict privacy in the 
domestic arrangements. 

The most striking and novel feature of 
the house—at least in the opinion of the 
native residents—is that the outside walls 
are not of wood or stone, but cement. The 
natural grav of this material is relieved by 
the dark bluish green of the woodwork, with 


a very little white, here and there, which 
seems to be needed.& The proportion of 
dark wood to light wall is very- well kept, 
largely from the fact that the windows have 
no outside shutters. As is generally the 
case, this desirable architectural feature is 
not without some disadvantages from the 
housekeeper’s point 
of view. The win- 
dows are generally 
paired at the front 
door, opening on the 
veranda, where the 
carefully restrained 
decorativestylerises 
to its highest attain 
ment, these doubled 
windowsarebrought 
to touch the door 
frame on either side, 
and around the 
whole of this dark 
woodwork, an up- 
right with two wings 
is inserted in the 
gray cement, widen- 
ing and narrowing 
border of light vel 
low and very small 
Volkmar tiles with, 
as high accents, at 
the top three large 
and very handsome 
Portuguese _ tiles 
with Arabic designs. 
The chimney breast 
in the large living- 
room is also faced 
with Volkmar tiles, 
in this ease large 
white and yellow 
painted ones, four 
tiles carrying the 
rosette pattern. The 
woodwork of the in- 
terior, which on the 
first story is of the 
prevailing dark 
upstairs, 
much lighter—gray- 
ish yellow, procured 
by rubbing in a little 
color, little paint, 
and much oil. The 
pictures seattered 
about on the walls 
are small in size, and 
good in color, very 
unassertive — and 
there is no such 
thing as a gilded 
frame in the whole household. The large 
veranda, with its low walls, supplements the 
living-room in any but the most inclement 
weather as a family resort and dining-room, 
and together they give spaciousness. 

As a pleasant and comfortable summer 
home, perfectly serviceable, and yet attract- 
ive, with a little air of being in a good con- 
temporary ‘‘style,’’ this house seems to 
quite meet the requirements in view when 
it was designed. A very good example of 
that simplicity which so much of the modern 
furnishing strives for and does not attain. 


tone, is, 
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STORIES THAT BUYERS EXPECT WITH PURCHASES 
ARE NOT SECRET 


BUSINESS which many women of 

good family have taken up within 

the last few years is that of the 

sale of antiques. They offer their 
customers old-fashioned furniture, pretty, 
quaint pieces of china, laces, silver, and 
even jewelry. 

One of the largest shops of the kind in 
New York is kept by a woman, and it repre- 
sents her individual work, built up from a 
small beginning, says a writer in the New 
York Sun: She had the taste for it in the 
first place, and that is one of the essentials. 
When she came to New York to take up a 
profession her first thought was to make a 
pretty home for herself. She took a room, 
and every spare minute she devoted to hunt- 
ing for furniture to put in it. 

She had little money, and she was obliged 
to buy old and worn pieces. That was some 
years ago, when such things were easier to 
get than they are now. 

She could not afford the money to have 
them put into shape, but having a knack 
with tools she did it herself. She scraped 
and cleaned and polished, and was delighted 
with the results. 

The mania for buying possessed her, and 
in the desire for hunting for antiques she lost 
sight of her original object—an attractive 
room. Hers became ugly, because it was 
filled with old things, and resembled noth- 
ing so much as a junk-shop. She sold some 
of her cherished possessions occasionally, 
because her friends wished them, and it gave 
her money to buy more. Then she began 
to take orders for special pieces and made 
small commissions. In the meantime, her 
health failed, and she was obliged to give 
up her profession; and to her surprise she 
found that she had another business started 
into which she went with enthusiasm. 

Now she has taken an old four-story house 
in the heart of the city. The main floor 
has the appearance of a shop; the rest of 
the place is furnished as a house should be. 
There are the bedrooms, furnished with high 
post tester bedsteads with their white drap- 
eries; there is a dining-room, and table which 





Dealers in Antiques 


SECRET DRAWERS 


may have mahogany claw feet to-day and _ br t to her by her grandfather from 





delicately curved little Dutch legs the next, Wales, when she was married many 
for the table is sold under one’s plate. With efore in England. It was an old 
the tester bedstead goes a lovely old Hepple piece then. She had taken it to 
white bureau or chest of drawers; there isa Ca 1 brought it with her to New 
mahogany sewing-table, with a quaint little \ 

spool-holder of mahogany standing upon it ealer went down to see it before 
Old China, laces, and embroideries can br ( the purchase. The woman was 
seen through the doors of book-cases, and little rooms on the lower 
there are desks everywher le with one companion, a man. 

One of the difficulties of bei a 6S e some money by writing when she 
woman is the demand made stomers ble of it, but this was not often, 
for stories with each piece o Liture he became desperately hard up 

“It is surprising,” she says, “how eve! 1 piece of furniture. Finally one 
prosaic business men beg to | ler went to hunt her up to see 
furniture they buy comes from, who owned s anything else to sell, but the 
it, and why they were obliged 1 t re vacant. 

If the woman gave a sto! vith all the should be many interesting things 
pieces of furniture that she si s] ould secret drawers of the desks, but 
have to invent them, and there have bee vers are too well known now, and 
rumors that dealers in antiques { lly been ransacked. One desk 
always be depended upor erfect a belonged to an old Huguenot 
curacy. This particular on ever, d f vhich had been tucked away 
clares that she made up her mind the an old house in Brooklyn 
first place to be strictly honest that it There was a space evi- 
has paid. el led for a secret compartment, but 

Occasionally an old burea e picked nopening. The back of the desk 
up which has solid front posts r ved, and there was the drawer to 
carved, and fifty per cent to its at t nothing was in it, and the wood 
tractiveness. It is annoying to have of 1 es looked almost new. 

a customer refuse it, and k t sl \ r desk, the previous history of 
go off and buy another which will be perhaps s not as well known, contained in 
just the same thing with on! tt t rawer, carefully wrapped in tissue 
attached. pretty little cut-glass sugar-bowl 

When the interest in old mahog first ver top, and a little silver sugar- 
began to develop there was a chance for 
stories. Then buyers picked furnitur bies and dolls have antiques 
from their original owners. Now t s not Though babies are not supposed 
often the case, yet here and thers be a |, there are many mothers who 
story. One piece of this kind a highboy  « st the temptation of an old 
of light wood, which was bought of a woma1 radle with a hood at one end. 
in New York who came to the shop in its \ ¢ was one of these cradles for a 
sarly days offering a piece of furniture for exact reproduction of the 
sale. top of the hood made with a 

She was an English woma: tivat ffect \ New York mother bought 
but it was easy to understand why she sold it { r little girl, Another thing for a 
the furniture. She was shabl lressed tle mahogany four-post bedstead 
“made up,” and signs of drink were ur have to be corded, for it was 
mistakable. This highboy — sh¢ 1 ma re the days of slats. 


Garden-Seats 


HE present interest in everything 

je > 
pertaining to gardens makes the 
subject of garden-seats a_ timely 


one. In the designing of ‘outdoor 
furniture,” the English far surpass us. Out- 
door life is considered so much more im- 
portant on the other side than it is with us. 
English furniture-makers realize this fact, 
and design benches and seats for all sorts 
and conditions of gardens. 


In America, garden-seats e garden-seats illustrated here- 
show little variation. Year afte I ne olisl they belong to the ready- 


follow on the same lines. Whi 


they are inexpensive. 
to special designs, made for a ce “"H excellent examples of simple, 
garden, the American-maker 1 t] { building. They consist of a 
occasion, and produces something « g] reular seat and two dignified 
order. Designs are adapted 1 tting be {ll show a working out of the 
and the result is most harmoni t is t | scheme—that of the vertical 
“ready-made” bench, like many other ‘‘r¢ latt 


seldom attractive in 


things, which leaves much t ( ( eats are 
20 


made” 
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THREE DIFFERENT STYLES OF GARDEN SEATS 


design, and this one is worthy of note. 
The treatment of the back is excellent. 
Comfort has not been sacrificed to any 
ornamental details, and the general scheme 
is fairly simple. Placed in a garden where 
the outlines are somewhat softened by 
grass and shrubbery, this seat would be 
very satisfactory. 

Benches usually serve the purpose better 
than circular seats, and for the average 
garden they are recommended. Of the 
benches shown here, the plainer one is 
the better. There are many variations of 
the vertical slat which could be used in 


Exterior 


HE presence of peacocks lends an air 
of distinction to any estate of decora- 
tive pretensions. Trailing his wonder 
plumage in dignified majesty over 

velvety lawns, perching in lordly repose upon 
wide walls, and flaunting his colors in sheer 
vanity before the admiring visitor, he: cer- 
tainly is a creature worthy of much more 
attention than he receives in this country. 

In England one rarely finds a country place 
of importance that has not its peacocks and 
its pheasants to lend the proper note of color 
to the eternal green of things. 





FRONT VIEW OF THE PEACOCK 


garden furniture. Stability and simplicity 
are the main points to be desired. Well- 
seasoned wood is naturally a consideration; 
for garden furniture should be proof against 
rain and sun. Seats that have to be moved 
with every approaching shower are distinctly 
out of p!ace. They may serve duty on porches 
and piazzas, but they fail as out-door access- 
ories unless they are of sterner stuff. 

There are many gardens where these 
English pieces would be decidedly out of har 
mony. They could not be used in a formal 
garden. They would hardly fit into the 
background of an old-fashioned garden for 


Lord Beaconsfield used to stand for hours 
and watch his peacocks pace the lawn of 
Hughenden Manor, admiring the natural 
symmetry of form, the exquisite design of 
the body and carriage, the perfect finish of 
the structural plan; and the superb magnifi- 
cence of its adornment must surely convince 
any one that beauty and art and not chance 
or mere evolution are behind the scheme of 
the universe of nature. 

And the peacock knows full well that he 
is. beautiful. How imperious he is, how 
proud and stately and courtly, never for- 


they have no affinity with hedges and sun- 
dials. Their place is rather in an informal 
modern garden, of modest pretentions, where 
the durable must be combined with the 
inexpensive. In such they fill the require- 
ments better than many of the “rustic” 
pieces of outdoor furniture which Ameri- 
can designers consider the only proper 
designs for lawn or garden. Rustie furni- 
ture is often effective, but its value has been 
over-estimated. Like the “picturesque” in 
architecture, its day is on the wane, and 
with its passing, plainer and more sub- 
stantial designs are taking its place. 


Decorations—Peacocks 


By THORNDIKE COLTON 


getting the dignity that fittingly accompanies 
such splendor of apparel. 

It is, indeed, singularly unfortunate in its 
nomenclature. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lously inappropriate to such a bird than the 
English name for it. ‘ Peacock” seems to 
be a corruption of some old form such as we 
find in Chaucer, who, in his “ Parliament of 
Fowls,”’ speaks of it as the “pokok.” That 
must be derived in some strange fashion from 
the Latin “pavo,” the French “paon,” and 
the Dutch “bauw,” which last is a word 
applied by the Boers of South Africa to the 





REAR VIEW OF THE SPREAD TAIL 




























































“THE GREEN AND GOLDEN 
TRAIN” 


bustard. Its name in Persia is 
“taus,’’? and in India “mohr,” 
either of which would have 
been better than the absurd 
title of “‘peacock,’’ most espe- 
cially unworthy when it is re- 
membered that this was the 
bird of Juno. In the word 
“pheasants,” applied to the 
congeners of Juno’s attendant, 
we have a reasonable appella- 
tion. They came originally 
from the basin of the river 
Phasis in Asia Minor, just as 
“dinde,” the French for turkey, 
means the bird that comes from 
India, which, however incorrect, 
like its English synonym turkey, 
is, at any rate, descriptive. But 
“peacock” is a stupid title for 
the splendid creature which was 
first introduced to the Gréeks 
when Alexander’s soldiers re- 
turned from their invasion of 
India, and by these high-witted 
people instantly assigned to the 
queen of the gods as her natural 
companion and symbol. To 
Here, consort of Zeus, and sov- 
ereign mistress of Olympus, has 
ever since belonged in myth 
and fable this brilliancy ef the 
feathered world. Every one 
knows what is meant when 
Keats writes of Endymion: 

‘From his hand full fain 

Juno’s proud birds are pecking early grain.” 


In India also, the native home of the pea- 
cock, the bird was a favorite minister of the 
gods. India and Ceylon were his original 
abodes, with, perhaps, Java, where a special 
variety is to-day found. This is called sci- 
entifically “pavo muticus”; our common 
species is the “cristatus,”’ and the kind most 
generally seen in the east, of a darker splendor, 
is styled “nigripennis.” Of such were those, 
no doubt, which the astonished Macedonians 
bore back to Europe and sold to kings and 
emperors for more than their weight in golden 


THE PEACOCK IN REPOSE 


first a startling sight 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


coins. In Asia, of course, the birds had been 
widely known. For the sale of them Solomon 
sent his ships to Ophir, whence his merchants 
of Tarshish brought 

peahens more precious, in the eyes of that 
ancient world than golden ingots or milky 


back peacocks and 


tusks of elephants. And certainly that 
Ophir must have been India, or regions ad- 
jacent to it, for there are no cocks and 
never were any in Africa, and the bird is an 
Indian bird, born out of the divine thought 
in that atmosphere of green jungle and golden 


weather, where the tiger was invented 


the lotus and the 
bronze head inlaid 
with clouded silver 
of the deadly cobra 
di capello. 

Perhaps rightly to 
appreciate the trans- 
cendentally beautiful 
masterpiece of nature 
one ought to see it in 
its natural habitat. 
It is a pretty and at 


to watch a cock phea- 
sant on a sunny day 


t of a blackberry or hazel bush, and 


1 
t , 
Line 


treetops like a golden rocket, 


yu ride or walk in Rajputana among 
marble boulders and thick “korun- 
ies of that dry district, it will not be 


7 


meets vour eye. 


yet more startling and dazzling 
Somewhere or 


ler the sal trees, or at the nulla’s edge, 
t expecting, the trees and grasses are 
is by a strong wind, and a sound 


a 


1a} 
“} 


oP 


ping of many boatsails fills the 


whole clump of black peacocks in 


with their peahens and their 
pea-chicks, go storming up 
through the hot air in a tempest 
of green and gold and purple, 
vith loud, harsh cries that make 
the forest echo and set the 
monkeys on the neighboring 
branches wildly chattering. 

His note is, in truth, the worst 
point about the peacock. An 
[Italian proverb asserts of him, 

He hath the plumage of an 
ingel, the voice of a devil, and the 
belly of a thief.’ and there is 
hing to be said in apology for 
that hoarse, aggressive shriek 
which is his common eall. But 
() the supreme and superb glory 
of his green and golden train, 
which is thus wafted upward 
between two chestnut-colored 

inions, and behind the graceful, 

iademed head, to the shelter of 
the treetops! Interesting also, it 
is to watch the lovely birds feed- 
ing in an open, glade of the 
jungle. With stately, sapphire 
necks, and slow, strong, pacing 
eet, they draw their jeweled 
trains over the contrasting stones 

id sand, or proudly erect them 

a blaze of gemmed magnifi 
cence before the admiring eyes 
of their mates, who, in their 
sober garb, debonair and demure, 
have also the charm of a wonder 
ful grace and majesty of passage 
and touches of the royal purples 
and greens upon the slender neck 
ind erown. 

With the growing apprecia- 
tion of formal gardens, the pea- 
cock may become a necessity. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PEACOCK 
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Plaster Houses and their Construction 


ITH the nerenaing cost of lum- By ROBERT C. SPENCER. Jr. lath, however, of the right kind, properly 


ber, particularly those better 
grades which have been so 


largely used for weatherboarding Even if put on in fair condition, a light- The 


and exterior finish, other and more durable weight uncoated lath is certain to 
materials have been claiming 
serious attention. 

A few years ago a house with 
an exterior covering of cement 
or plaster was a conspicuous 
novelty in most parts of the 
United States. Now this ma- 
terial is becoming comparatively 
common in many neighborhoods, 
even for the most inexpensive 
homes, and is no longer looked 
upon as a doubtful experiment 
in construction. Except on the 
Pacific slope, however, the frame 
house with plaster exterior is 
seldom seen as yet outside of 
the larger cities and their sub- 
urbs. The average builder, and, 
in fact the majority of architects, 
are inexperienced in this newer 
method of construction, and in- 
clined to be skeptical as to its 
soundness and durability. It 
has been fully proven, however, 
that this substitute for wood 1 
proof against the severity of our 
northern climate, and that it Francis M. Whitehouse, Architect 
may, in all probability, be relied 





STABLES AT “CROWHURST.” MANCHESTER, MASS. 


applied, is by all odds the better material 
as a foundation for plaster. 

accompanying diagram, showing a 
go on section of outside wall, explains a method of 


plaster construction which, al- 
though different from those com- 
monly employed, I have found 
economical, durable, and warm. 
Directly upon the studding is 
secured in horizontal breadths, 
with joints well lapped, a thick- 
ness of two-ply “sheathing 
quilt,” paper-quilted seagrass. 
Over this the sheathing boards 
(preferably a good grade of 
matched fencing) are nailed— 
the fencing following the quilt 
up the wall and protecting it 
from rain until the eaves are 
reached. Over the sheathing it 
is a good plan to apply one or 
two Reed of heavy water- 
proof resin-impregnated roofing 
paper. Not the ordinary cheap 
building paper, but a heavy, 
genuine water-proof paper, about 
as thick as shoe leather. In 
cheap work this may be omitted, 
but it costs less than a cent a 
square foot on the wall for one 
thickness, and prevents moisture 
from driving into the sheathing 


upon to last as long as the structure which rusting after the plaster has been applied. before plastering; and also protects the 
it covers. Several instances of failure, due to rust, sheathing from the wet plastering. 


It is true that there have been some dis- have come to the writer’s attention, and 


As plastering cannot be done outside in 


appointments. Plaster has cracked badly — similar failures have led some architects to frosty weather, it often happens that cold 
in some places, always, however, through — use split-wood laths instead of metal. Metal weather sets in and delays this part of the 


mistakes or carelessness easily 
avoided by those who know how. 

In the first place a strong 
metal lath must be used—not 
lighter than 26 gauge; a corru- 
gated expanded metal lath or a 
strong woven wire of about one- 
half inch mesh. It is important 
that the lath be oil-coated or 
galvanized, preferably the latter, 
at the factory and delivered to a 
dry place at the building. Ar- 
chitects have fre quently specified 
the ordinary uncoated expanded 
metal or wire lath, allowing it to 
be dumped on the open ground 
exposed to rain and snow and 
put on the walls red with rust. 


HOUSE AT MANCHESTER, MASS. 
Arthur Heun, Architect 
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work during an entire winter. 
When this occurs the roofing 
paper is an excellent and much 
needed protection to the build- 
ing. If the weather be favorable, 
however, the metal lath and 
plaster can be put on at once. 
The usual method is to strip the 
wall at intervals of from twelve 
to sixteen inches with laths or 
furring strips, and over these to 
secure the lath. In my own 
practice, however, I have for 
four or five years dispensed with 
furring or strips of any kind, 
applying the metal lath directly 
to the sheathing (sheathing in- 
cludes paper as well as boards) 
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with galvanized wire staples, spaced from six 
to eight inches apart, both vertically and 
horizontally. 

With this method the right sort of lath 
will furnish sufficient “key”? to hold the 
plaster, while twenty to thirty per cent of 
material is saved in the first coat. More- 
over, there is no bending or buckling of the 
lath under the trowel as with furred work, 
an advantage always appreciated 
by plasterers. 

There are various ways of mix- 
ing and applying plaster or mor- 


tar. The commonest way, since 
American Portland cements 


have become so good and cheap, 
is to use Portland cement mortar 
for the finishing coat with little 
or no lime admixed. 

Three coats are usually applied 
—a “brown mortar”’ coat, con- 
taining plenty of hair and long 
jute fibre, a body coat of cement 
with a little lime mortar, and a 
finish coat. The brown mortar 
should be gauged with at least 
twenty per cent of cement mor- 
tar. This second, or body coat, 
should contain just enough lime 
mortar to allow of free working, 
not over twenty-five per cent. 
Pure cement mortar would set 
rather too quickly. The second 
coat may be put on when the 
first is “green” or after it is dry, 
and should be well scratched to 
form a “key” for the last or 
finishing coat, which may be “rough-cast”’ 
or a “sand-float” finish. 

The mortar for rough-cast finish is mixed 
with coarse sand and fine gravel or loco- 
motive cinders, and is thrown on in small 
“dabs” with flat wooden paddles or small 
stove shovels. The mixture, being thrown 
with considerable force, spreads as it strikes 
the wall, and after a little practice can be 
applied successfully the first time by any 
capable country plasterer. 


The mortar can be stained as desired 
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Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 


DETAIL OF HOUSE AT 


with dry mineral colors, which should be 
mixed with lime putty, care being taken t 
have each batch of putty t] 
is required for a building, mixed to 
same shade. 

If the dark gray and rather muddy 
of cement is to be avoided in th 
finish-coat, it should contain from 
per cent to fifty per cent of colored 


more lan one 


the 


Arthur Heun, Architect 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





MANCHESTER, MASS 


mortar, depending upon whether the cement 


used is light or dark in ¢ 
Plasterers who 


have ust them pretel 


locomotive cinders for rough-cast work, as 


the gravel, particularly if coarse, has 
slight tendency to sag on the y owil 
to its weight. 


In my own work I have obtained ver 
satisfactory results with th materials 
although the cinders give a smoother and 


more uniform surface. 
Those who visited the St. Louis Expo 


DETAIL 
ROUGH 


OF SAUGATI 


CAST 


saw in the German Architectural 
an example of beautifully applied 
east, a favorite material in England 
is in Germany. This very rough 
surface affords a fine foothold for 
rowth of vines, in which respect it is 
ily to be preferred for country houses 
comparatively smooth sand float 

It is also less liable to show the 
small cracks which will oceasion. 
ally occur, but which are seldom 
serious, and searcely to be ¢on- 
sidered as defects. 

In staining plaster allowance 
should be made for the fact that 
nearly all colors tend to fade 
somewhat in the sun. <A very 
agreeable deep old-ivory tone can 
be obtained by using yellow 
ochre with a little venetian or 
mineral red. There is also a 
strong buff mortar color on the 
market which produces the same 
effect without any admixture of 
red. 

lor the soffits of eaves and the 
ceilings of porches, plaster makes 
a very harmonious covering in 
connection with plastered out- 
side walls. 

Some experiments have been 
nade in applying the plaster for 
his purpose, to patent sheathing 

lath, which have resulted disas- 
trously ; the plastering falling off 
in sections the wood has 
shrunk, partly owing to the fact 
e grooves in the sheathing are not 
vith sufficient splay, and partly on 


? 
I 
+ 


as 


of the shrinkage of the wood. For 
and soffit work it is, therefore, 


le to space furring strips about 12-inch 
with a stiff metal lath of small 


e it is entirely safe to use the mixture 
| cement mortar, above referred 

he finish coat, the body of the wall 
the middle or cement coat, a light 
ite surface may be obtained with 
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A FARM COTTAGE 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr.. Architect 


nearly pure Portland cement mortar, by painting with cold-water 
paint. The writer has had no personal experience with this, but 
is assured by architects who have tested it, that one coat will last 
for several years. Being much less expensive than oil-paint it can 
be easily renewed. 

Within the last few years hollow concrete block construction 
has been making rapid progress, and in localities where sand and 
gravel are abundant, is already cheaper than solid brick of 
the cheaper grades, making at the same time a drier wall. 

A number of machines for molding and pressing these blocks 
are on the market, and are being vigorously advertised. The 
cement, sand, and gravel are delivered upon the building site of a 
new building and the blocks are made and dried on the spot, 
usually in imitation of “rock face” stone. Owing to their rather 
cold, unpleasant color, and the monotonous regularity of theblocks, 
to say nothing of the sham involved, buildings constructed of 
them are not particularly pleasing. 

This method of construction, however, has great merit, and 
is bound to become popular. All that is needed is to abandon 
the imitation stone idea and to mold the blocks with a rough 
concrete surface, therougher the better. 

After the walls are up, a single coat of rough-cast of float 
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DIAGRAM OF THE OUTSIDE WALL OF A FRAME HOUSE 
WITH PLASTER EXTERIOR 
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finish can be given the entire building, the surface, of course, being 
thoroughly wet before the finish coat is applied, in order that it 
may adhere solidly to the concrete. 

Houses built in this manner are really better than stone. Where 
common bricks are cheap, brick walls may be finished in the 
same manner at considerable less expense than if face brick of 
good quality were used. 

As the use of plaster for exterior work becomes more wide- 
spread we shall doubtless begin to experiment with the use of 
color in the way of exterior ornamentation. 

In Germany, particularly in the Tyrol, there are many instances 
and suggestive examples of this treatment, not to mentionthe well- 
known sgraffito work of Italy. 

A serious obstacle to the application of color lies in the powerful 
alkaline action of the cement mortar, which fades or entirely 
destroys most colors, particularly blues and greens. 

A Chicago architect, Mr. George Dean, has been making some 
experiments in applying colors to exterior plaster over cold-water 





Frank Lloyd Wright. Architect 


paint, which he claims prevents the unpleasant results above 
mentioned. 

A new water-proof Portland cement has recently been perfected 
in Germany, and has just been placed upon the American market, 
which promises not only to prevent the absorption of moisture from 
driving rains, which is now one of the weaknesses of plaster, but 
to afford a surface which will not affect color decoration. Should 
thorough tests give satisfactory results in these respects, announce- 
ment of the fact will be made in this magazine, illustrated perhaps 
with foreign examples of exterior color decoration. The charm 
of this sort of decoration as well as the washing and fading of 
exterior color is exemplified in the German building at Jackson Park. 


The Ideal Guest 


T has been said that women may be divided into two classes, that of 
the ‘“‘born hostess’? and that of the “‘born guest,’ and that neither fits 
into the other’s réle with any degree of success! There is one charm- 
ing woman who is known among her friends as “I. G.,’”’ which mysteri- 
ous appellation stands for “Ideal guest!’’ She explains her unique title 

by saying: ‘‘It is so silly! Any one can be a perfect guest if she only tries. 
All you have to do is to be pleased with your entertainment, and try to 
help your hostess make things agreeable for the others. Yes, I do visit a 
great deal, and I make it an inviolable rule never to repeat in one house 
what I have seen or heard in another.” 

The “ideal guest,’”’ for instance, makes the care of her room as easy for 
the maid as possible. When she leaves it in the morning the bed is stripped 
and the mattress turned to air. When she leaves it for dinner or supper in 
the evening, all her own belongings are carefully put away in closet or draw- 
ers, thus making no “picking up” after her—work which is wearing to 
the maid and which takes much time. The “I. G.” also remembers at noon, 
or when the guest room has the most blaze of sunlight, to close the blinds or 
drop the awnings, thus helping to keep fresh her hostess’s dainty furnish- 
ings.—From Harper’s Bazar. 





A Massachusetts Maze 


URING the past twenty-five years 
wealthy Americans have laid out 
vast country-seats modeled on the 
estates of the Old World. They have 

their formal gardens and plaisances, their ivy- 
grown sun-dials, their fantastic clipped hedges, 
their terraces, and their sunken gardens, their 
avenues of elms or oaks, or whatever partic- 
ular tree the proprietor may have selected to 
honor. But comparatively few, says the 
Washington Times, have copied the maze, 
which has been for centuries a prominent 
feature of the fine old estates of Europe. 

Popular excursion resorts have so-called 
mazes in which one passes between high 
board fences painted green in futile emula- 
tion of green hedges, but of the maze as it 
exists on some of the fine English, French 
and Italian estates, there are but two, so 
far as known, in this country. One is in 
California and one is at Cedar Hill, Miss 
Cornelia Warren’s beautiful estate at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 

It was in 1896 that Miss Warren visited 
Hampton Court and became fascinated 
with the maze in its historic garden. She 
decided to have it reproduced as faithfully as 
possible in her formal garden at home. On 
her return she secured the services of a cele- 
brated landscape-gardener and the interesting 
work was undertaken. 

By early summer the present maze was 
laid out, modeled on the famous English 
labyrinth, and the thousand-odd arbor vite 
trees which were to form the hedges were 
in the ground. 

It takes time to make a garden, and ten 
years had passed before the maze was ready 
to be opened to the public, for Miss Warren 
did not intend to enjoy its mysteries alone. 












She was willing to let outsiders explore its 1,755 
labyrinths. Sho 
The Waltham maze follows closely the been 
general plan of that at Hampton Court, feet t 
except that its rear corners are rounded you 
instead of being sharp angles, as they are in fort 
the great English garden. In both the base w 
line is about 222 feet. tel 
The English maze is usually attributed to th 
the reign of William and Mary (1688-1694), M 
but is probably much older. There is strong  withor 
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PLAN OF THE MAZE 


evidence that a maze of hornbeam existed ovet 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and it is probable  notic« 
that it was merely repaired in William’s thes 
reign. At 


Cardinal Wolsey employed Ita 
deners, and as the plan is decided il 
it is quite possible that the emp! sof the wat 
great prelate planned the original Hampton pat! 
maze. Hornbeam was used at first, but fil 
later was supplanted by holly, p be tel 
yew, hawthorn, and sycamore thet 

Miss Warren has planted arbor vit t wall 
sand trees being used to form the dense gre‘ He 
wall. The dimensions: Total length of pat! E 
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THE CEDAR HILL MAZE AT WALTHAM, MASS. 
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shortest way to center, 949 feet. 
ask some of the people who have 


the maze the actual number of 


center, they would doubtless give 


lifferent figure. Those who are 
uugh to find the central point, 


eturesque pond and grotto, will 
ere are miles of paths, and that 


takes hours. 


inderer has walked 17,500 feet 


ting within sight of the stork who 


» inner sanctuary. Few make it 
ost direct route. It is not at all 
r visitors, after an hour or two of 
or, to ery for help, and unless 
party is thoroughly familiar 
labyrinth, another has to be 
| to rescue the first party. 


rees form an impenetrable green 


seven feet in height. Near the 

t entirely cut off from it, are two 

nooks, where Miss Warren has 

vhi she calls ‘consolation 

vhere those who are tired of 

ach the ponds, which are really 

‘et off, may sit and ponder 

stery of the maze. It has been 

there are two to ponder 
re very popular. 

rance is a tower, which over- 

walks, and Miss Warren and 

vet considerable amusement 

| young who wander up one 

inother in a fruitless effort to 

The officer in charge could 

ries of lovers who have lost 

he fragrant shelter of the 
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e heroes and heroines of 
ve come to an understand- 
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more 
frien 
whic 
cone 
vows 











ing when lost in the green walks of a maze 
in this or that historic garden? How many 
more, in fact, have found happiness in the 
friendly shelter of these tall, kindly hedges, 
which tell us tales of the quarrels and re- 
eonciliations they have witnessed, and the 
vows and tender promises they have heard. 


INEXPENSIVE HOUSES 


The possibilities of the maze as an interest- 
ing feature of the American novel is as yet 
quite undeveloped. 

Just why Americans have neglected this 
feature of the old estates they are copying 
would be hard to say. It may be that 
labyrinths are little in accord with the 
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hustling American spirit, which has little 
patience with obstructions in the path of 
either its business or its pleasure. But as 
the leisure class develops and takes time 
to live and enjoy, the maze may become a 
more popular feature in the grounds of some 
of the great American country-seats. 


Inexpensive Houses 
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COLONIAL HOUSE 


Lawrence Buck, Architect 


NE of the most encouraging signs of 

modern architecture is the skill be- 

stowed upon the designing of inex- 

pensive houses. To create a beau- 
tiful exterior with a comparatively small 
outlay is a far greater achievement than to 
build a successful house running up into many 
thousands. 

The architect who devotes his talents to 
the small house works for small reward. 
There is little money and little glory for the 
creator of the inexpensive cottage. That 
so many men of high professional standing 
are giving their time to the simpler side of 
house-building speaks well for the archi- 
tectural cause in this country. 

The day of the gingerbread cottage is 
happily passing. The very modern little 
house is plain. Gone is the gig-saw carving 
and the pressed ornament—gone, likewise, 
the small balconies and towers. Nota penny 
is spent on superfluous decoration, although 
the decorative element is never lacking. A 
sturdy outside chimney, a picturesque hood- 
ed porch, an unbroken roof line, embody the 
ornamental features. Decoration is con- 


a 


structive; or, to be more exact, construction 
is decorative. It is this one point, more than 
any other, which makes the new cottage so 
much more successful than the old. The 
details are an integral part of the house. 
They never look as if they were glued on 
afterwards. 

Mr. Lawrence Buck has recently designed 
two small houses which indicate the modern 
trend. The colonial house is quite unlike the 
half-timbered 
cottage, yet 
both express 
the same feel- 
ing for sincer- 
ity. 














The colonial eo 
house is gray — . 
with white TIT om ‘e a 
trim and green = 1 
blinds. Pie- — j 
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fence—the whole effect being quaintly remi- 
niscent of quiet New England streets lined 
with elms. 

The gray of the clapboards has been se- 
cured by means of a bleaching oil which 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


re gives to the 
wood that beau 


tiful silver tone 
seen in old shin 
oled houses 
where paint has 
never been 


used. The valu 
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oll hes in its 
fies rapid work. It 
accomplishes in 
a few years 
what it takes a 
: § rain to do, and 
this without in- 
-_ jury to the 
: wood Unfor 
See tunately the il- 22 FLoen PLAN 
itn lustration does _ t . 
? not convey the 
; get charm of color, 1 or give s one of Mr. Buck’s hobbies. A garden 
¢ FA" any hint of the success iys a part of this architect’s plan. He 


of the oil ers it equally important with the porch 


The plan shows a I he front entrance. 
modified colonial in thought bestowed upon a setting 
terior with central hall in the second house, the rear view 
and a room opening on either side. The liv- of ich is used as a cover design. A 
ing-room is 16x17 and the reception room is and a pergola are pleasant features 
12x14. The kitchen is comm idious and the gvarde n. 
various pantries and closets well arranged 
The garden is especially interesting and ex- r 


ster, brown, shingles and a moss green 
makes a good color composition. 





HALF TIMBERED HOUSE 
Lawrence Buck, Architect 
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The Little Old Town Church 


By L. B. ODSON 


—_ 


UMBLY located on one of Tacoma’s 
most old-fashioned streets, the re- 
mote end of which, as seen from a 
seat in a street-car, seems to dip 
down into the blue waters of Puget Sound, 


safety. The outside chimney, built of brick, 
the friendly lilac bush in the yard, and every 
detail so in keeping on the exterior, it is with 
a feeling of reluctance one enters the modest 
doorway, with the fear there will be a jar- 


more cleats are nailed. Not being able to 
recommend by experience this part of the 
trip, it would be difficult to vouch for its 
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may be seen a worn and weather-beaten 
little wooden building. 

Nature has made it one of the most 
unique and altogether delightful bits im- 
aginable, and it is with pardonable pride 
and sentiment pointed out by the town 
folk as “Our Little Old Town Church,” 
though more correctly called St. Peters’. 
Three hundred dollars is said to be the 
original cost of this little structure thirty 
vears ago, at the time of its building, but 
its wealth of beauty now could certainly 
not be computed by money, and to the 
thoughtful one it is approached with a 


ring note to spoil the first impression. 

Disloyal thought! Nature unrestrained 
knows no limit, and here has surely suc- 
ceeded most cunningly in accomplishing 
her purpose to supply adornment more 
beautiful far than the art of the frescoer. 
Pushing with quiet persistence through 
every crack and crevice of the wall, the 
ivy hangs in festoons across the ceiling 
from cornice to cornice, clinging to the 
wooden rafters, trailing down over win- 
dows, and even creeping in to twine 
lovingly about the old bell-rope—still in 
use, by the way—that hangs in primitive 


len feeling of reverence and respect, for evi- fashion through a hole in the roof within 
He dent as the poverty of the place is, the easy reach. 
rch beauty bestowed upon it by the hand of The sunlight streams in through the 
nature has endowed it with a dignity old pointed windows upon the simple 
ing manv a cathedral lacks. hangings and quaint wooden benches and 
ew At the southeast corner a few feet old-fashioned organ, with the tablet 
A from, the frame stands a giant fir-tree, above for registering the hymns, and 
res perhaps four or five feet in diameter, that softly, reluctantly, one passes out and 
was, soon after the erection of the build- closes the door upon this simple place of 
en ing, cut off forty-eight feet above the 
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ground and prepared to receive the bell, 
the old-fashioned frame upon which it 
still hangs being partly discernible in the 
accompanying illustration. The circles 
upon this large stump, as then counted 
by the venerable bishop in charge, pro- 
claimed it to be about three hundred 
years old. In loving care and pity for 
its nakedness some gentle hand planted 
the root of English ivy, which has grown 
until the mother 
stem is fully three 
inches in diameter, 
and from which 
springs the heavy 
mantel of glossy 
green which covers 
the entire surface of 
the tree and from 
whence stretch lov- 
ing arms to the plain 
wooden cross, and 
in every direction 
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worship, feeling that it is indeed holy. 


The Roman Galleys 
in Lake Nemi 


OR years there have been projects to 
raise the two Roman boats—pleasure 
craft on which some of Caligula’s 
worst orgies took place—from the bot- 
tom of Lake Nemi. Both the boats 

are highly interesting. It was known that the 
‘ boats had been moored 
there and had been 
sunk, but they were 
not really found until 
1895. Before that 
three definite efforts 
had been made to raise 
them, always without 
success and with dam- 
age to the boats them- 
selves. 

The largest is 208 
feet long, the other 
195, the former lying 
in about thirty-two 


; feet of water and the 
about the building latter in about fifty. 
) itself, as though to ewe ager -Colonel 
| uy i ir alflatti, who was In- 
tl helt trusted to study the 


every peril, whether 
of the elements or 
the unappreciative 
eye of man. 

To the daring, 
access may be had 
to the top of the 
tower by means of 
a ladder aided by 
cleats nailed on the 
slanting roof, and 
the final chasm 
bridged over with a 
stout plank whereon 


THE INTERIOR OF ST. PETER'S 
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question of raising 
them bv the Minister 
of Public Works, has 
come to the conclusion 
that the only way is by 
lowering the level of 
the lake temporarily, 
as, of course, after all 
these centuries they 
will have to be handled 
wtih great delicacy. 
This, it is thought, will 
be done, and so rescued 
some of the most inter- 
esting relics of the 
imperial epoch.—Pall 
Mall Gaz tte. 





Rare Old Swedish Tapestries 


HE asant women of various Swedish 

provinces have long been famous for their 

varied and beautiful hand-work, most of 

this work being performed in the brief 

intervals of more arduous labor, and with 
only the crudest of home-prepared materials to 
aid in their artistic self-expression. But no 
province, no country, perhaps, has 
produced such rare, quaint, and un- 
usual specimens of feminine handi- 
work as the remarkable tapestries, 
painted upon home-spun linen can- 
vas, fashioned from home-grown and 
home-finished flax, which long ago 
came from the province of Halland, 
situated in the southwestern portion 
of Sweden. 

These tapestries, famous the world 
over, but never to be purchased save 
when a family owning specimens is 
reduced to extreme poverty, were 
made by the peasant women of the 
province for household decoration 
purely. They served, as well, as the 
sole means of artistic expression for 
the untrained but devoted workers, 
and as a devotional and religious 
exercise held in high esteem. Always 
representing religious and usually 
Biblical subjects, the making of these 
tapestries went on with practically 
uninterrupted but extremely delib- 
erate endeavor from a far distant 
period down to the earlier years of 
the nineteenth century, the slowly 
finished ‘‘pictures’” being handed 
down, when completed, from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Mrs. P. S. Peterson, of Rosehill, Illinois, is the 
happy possessor of a fine series of these tapestries. 
The choicest, perhaps, of all the rare ancient and 
modern Swedish tapestries preserved in her fine, 
historic old carved chests, the ‘‘Halland Paintings,” 
are coveted by more than one of the crowned heads 
of Europe. Not only do they present a fascinating 
exemplification of the artistic and religious con- 
ceptions of the peasant life and times which gave 
birth to them, showing forth, in most interesting 
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brewed, fadeless, and crude, yet soft jn 


g, the men, women, and animals frequently 


secured, is also made obvious. In more than one sor 

instance the artistic compositi 1 picture ha t th 
been sacrificed to the all ¢ palpable scantiness ntit 
of the material on which it was painted And 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE AND OTHER JUDGES 


never an inch, a quarter-inch, eve is beer 

allowed to go undecorated. ‘The strongest artistir 

idea of the Halland tapestry painter, it would 

seem, was that the entire background of every 

study should be in some manner covered with 

bright color. The sky, walls, and ceiling of on M 

picture, for instance, are alike adorned with primi Ye 
tive designs in red, dull blue, and yellow Phe 

Christ before Pilate picture shows ge, gaud 

decorative pattern placed directly ont of Pilate 
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sutline d, as a finishing touch of pure glory, 


lull brick-red, or orange-yellow. The 
e tapestry makers ran all to bright and 


igs, With strange admixtures and combj- 


tones, while the undeveloped peasant 
agination was palpably unable to 
tr ransport the eager workers to other 
than the home regions, of to sup ply 
them with suggestions and det ail. 
style, clothing and so on, higher ~or 
nore distant—than their immediate 
social superiors, or the nobility and 
ipper classes of their own time. Yet 
his sparsity of ideas was combined 
with a most remarkable width and 
depth of religious training and Bibl 
eal study. 

In a famous tapestry representing 
the Annunciation, for instance, an 
ingel, clad in a plaided skirt of start- 
ng design and stiffly crinolined, with 
dull blue velvet jacket, finished with 
vest of brick-red, hands to Mary 
elaborately attired in a gown of dull 
red, with brocaded front panel, and 
ilso stiffly distended with the six 
eenth-century equivalent for the 
r mode rm “hoops,” the ““olad tidings of 

‘eat joy’ in the shape of a letter 
One wing of the angel droops in pecu 
iar fashion, clearly because, the win- 
dow grr | the two figures having 


or 


een arranged first, there was no 
for it to assume a more natural 
position. Joseph and Mary, standing 


stiffly on either side of the strange, 


inger in which reposes the Infant Jesus, 


juite as remarkable fashion, while 
roclaiming the good news to the 
in the third group of this particular 
vestry, are remarkable indeed. The 
occupies the entire upper half 
ind Christ, standing hand in hand 
useholder by the wellside, wears, like 
n, knee boots, tight breeches, a neck- 
d shovel-hat. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


fashion, ideas and periods long vanished, but they 
are also of great financial value. 

The fact that all these tapestries, the latest of 
which is dated 1800, have seen long and hard 
service upon the bare walls and rafters of peasant 
habitations is clearly evidenced by the cleverly 
arranged patches which hold certain of them 
together, and by other unmistakable signs of wear, 
That the foundation material, even though “home- 
made”’ in every sense and meaning of the term, 
and intrinsically inexpensive, could not be easily 


MARY LEADING THE WISE MEN TO THE MANGER 


ANGELS 


with no other object, apparent! ( er a ( be 
bare and otherwise undecorated sj And several 
other tapestries are similarly decked vith huge 
and brilliant flowers of unknown and maginable 
species, or with great, heavy-looking bla und 
blue balls 

The process of painting a tape evidently, 
was begun by covering the entire foundation witl 
a coat of thin white paint or dye. On tl mooth 
and shiny surface the figures, fur ire, animals : 
and other designs were worked out with vegetable | 
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hile Pontius Pilate, 


these jl udges, 


APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS 


re Pilate shows the Saviour again 
long coat or robe, albeit of different 
clearly labeled, 
yellow trousers, neatly fitting blue 
velvet long i - with white waistcoat, 
lark stock. Each of the other four 
sented in this painting wears a long 
closely resembling that of Jesus. The 
placed above them in 4 
n inse ription, are Potiphar, Riphar, 
ind Mesa. The abbreviation Dr. 
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accompanies one of these names, but to what end 
or of what authorities have as 
yet been 

Judas betraying Christ in the Garden shows the 


Roman soldiers long-robed and high-hatted, while 


in the second representation of Christ before Pilate, 
constituting part of this strip of painting, neither 
the Sav iour nor His judges resemble, in the slightest, 
presentments. 
tapestry, 


their other 


The 


signification, 
able to decide. 


and earlier counterfeit 
Crucifixion completes this 
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THE RESURRECTION AND THE ASCENSION 


is one of the several miscellaneously adorned by 
startling and apparently purposeless black balls, 
promiscuously arranged. 

A tapestry depicting the 
black and blue balls, also, 


Ascension shows the 
and the ascending 


THE FEAST OF AHASUERUS 


Messiah surrounded by a most peculiar halo of 
red, white, blue, dull orange, blown, and slate 
color. A somewhat similar halo appears in the 
accompanying picture of the Ascension, where the 


which phrase ‘‘and a cloud received him out of their 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 
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sight” is evidently chosen for the subject, the illus- 
tration taking the form of adoring disciples gazing 
reverently after the fast disappearing feet of the 
Saviour. Black and blue balls adorn this picture 
as well, being placed, apparently, wherever room 


for them could be found. The decorative effect of 
this picture equals that of the Feast of Ahasuerus. 

A second picture of the Annunciation, followed 
by a representation of Mary leading the ‘Wise Men 


THE CRUCIFIXION 







































TEA-POTS 
N__indescriba- 
blecharm sur- 
rounds a col- 
lection of old 
tea-pots. The 
hospitality of other 
days seems to lurk in 
every spout and to 
hover over every lid. 
As exponents of colo- 
nial cheer, tea-pots vie 
with punch-bowls. 
Both are reminiscent 
of long voyages, of 
“ventures’’ sent in the 
care of friendly sea 
captains, of wedding 
and christening feasts, 
and of lesser happen- . 
ings. Both recall corner cupboards, and low 
rooms, finished in white woodwork. Both 
suggest Salem and Newbury and other towns 
connected with our early shipping interests. 

The corner cupboard presented herewith, as 
befits the story, is in Salem. It contains Can- 
ton, and Wedgwood, luster and Staffordshire, 
and several pieces of oriental pottery. Geo- 
graphical lines are not en drawn, and 
Chinese, Japanese, and English elbow one an- 
other pleasantly. . 

In the top of the cupboard is an old English 
tea-set, dating back to the year 1800. It is 
figured Staffordshire and comprises more than 
a dozen pieces. The pretty cups are small 
and high, and the pitcher is a modified “ Queen 
Anne "type, used by potters for more than 
acentury. The tea-pot has an unusually large 
spout, which rises low in the bowl. 

Most graceful spouts are seen in the tea- 

st on the lower shelves, which include two 
Staffordshire specimens, a fine Canton, and 
a beautiful little Wedgwood. The center shelf 
contains three unique tea-pots of Japanese 

ttery, which in color and texture are like 
inglish black basalt. 

The Wedgwood tea-pot is the gem of the 
collection and is shown at nearer range in 
Illustration II. With it are the two Stafford- 
shires, one a little fluted affair of hard, white 
china, ornamented in dark colors, the other of 
soft glaze, painted in a quaint old pattern. 
They are interesting old pieces, but they can- 
not compare with the little Wedgwood, nor 
with the fine Canton, which is left in the 
recess of the cupboard. De Quincey spoke 
of an “eternal tea- 
pot.” Perhaps he 
meant such a one as 
the deep cream-colored 
pot displayed here, 
with its round bowl, 
its quaint handle, and 
its high graceful spout. 
Wedgwood knew how 
to model. No piece 
from his hand is poorly 
drawn; spouts, han- 
dles, and covers fit. 
His tea-pots “pour 
well” which is the real 
test. 

The bail handle was 
never common in Eng- 
land, and Wedgwood 
seldom used it. A few 
crude tea-pots of salt 
glaze are in existence 
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whcre the handle ex- 
tends over the cover, 
but the method was 
never popular. Wedg- 
wood made use of the 
bail to emphasize a 
strong vertical line, 
and also, perhaps, to 
show that he could 
convert an ugly thing 
into a beautiful one. 
Mrs. Willoughby 
Hodgson places tea- 
pots of this class among 
Wedgwood’s later de 
signs—referring also to 
tea-pots with ‘crab 
hook”’ handles, which 
were made during his 
partnership with 
Wheildon. The fam- 


ware was made after the connec- 


Wheildon was dissolved. 


In speak- 


s period in Wedgwood’s career, Mrs. 
*‘About this time he began to 
ream-colored earthenware which 

ly used and after many experi 
successful that he sent a beautiful 

ist set to Queen Charlotte. 

gave so much satisfaction to the queen 
ordered a complete dinner service, 
| Wedgwood Queen’s potter, and gave 


the 


ware to be called queen’s 


f a light creamy texture of 
with 


a beautiful soft glaze, 


for the excellent ‘ potting’ 


racterfrl 


red 


all Wedgwood’s work. 


ueensware, is decorated with 
ind gilding, and other pieces are 


ith 


1 


Dbasaites 


is ware 


] 


issica 


. transfer printing. 
1768 Wedgwood produced his black 


of Egypt,’ as it was 


was used for vases, deco- 
subjects, for medallions, 


es, and busts, some ornamented 


with beautifully executed 


figures, 


y»wers, leaves, and many other 
nes depicted being often em- 





ological 


The black Egyptian 


for tea and coffee sets 


lusters were also manufac- 


Tl 


ev are of beautiful qual- 


being so fine and bright that 


by other potters. 


ing-glass, and are in this 


to a great deal of the 
What 
Mrs. Hodgson says of 
the Wedgwood marks 
is of importance. All 
pieces made during 
Wedgwood’s life are 
stamped with the name 
‘Wedgwood’ im 
pressed in the clay, 
and the letters are 
clearly and_ sharply 
cut. Occasionally a 
small workman’s mark 
or capital letter occurs 
beside the name, but 
few of these can be 
early pieces, as Wedg- 
wood, who did not 
trouble to patent his 
own inventions, ‘sup- 
pressed,’ according to 
Professor Church, “as 
far as possible any 
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eaten Nabisco Sugar Wafers? 

If not, life still holds for 

you one of her chiefest pleasures. 
Nabisco remind you of honey, 

of sun-kissed fruit, 

of candied rosepetals, 

of a thousand enjoyments whose 
pleasant recollections are gathered 
into one sweet reminder 


—Nabisco. 


Flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla, 
lemon, Orange, Mint. 








FESTINO—An original conception in the shape of an 
almond shell with a filling of delicious cream—a sweeter 


surprise never came out of Nature’s Garden of Spices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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COTTAGE CHEVAL GLASS 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


Another Suggestion 








decorations. 


(COMFORT and durability are required 

taste making selections of furniture with \ t 
furnish their home. 
furniture possessing these qualities may be obt 
in the unfinished state, and finished by us to mat 
A postal request will bring a pa 
ing pictures of 150 distinctive pieces to assist 
selection. Wood stains may be obtained from us 
or small quantities. 


It may be interesting ¢ that 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 






WHENYOU BUYA GUM’ 


Roller-bearing, non- 
binding doors, remov- 
able (‘to clean or re- 
place broken glass) by 
simply unhooking. No 
unsightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves 
Cabinet work and finish 
the best Grand Rapids production. Sections so nicely 
joined together the appearance is that of a solid case. 
Gunn Sectional Book Cases on sale by all leading furni- 
ture dealers, or direct from the factory. p 
dsomely illustrated booklet in colors, telling 
sha library in your home simply, yet 
artistic, sent fr. e on re juest. 


‘Awarded Gol ld Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis.” 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


y Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. *. 



























GUNN a 


Our New ‘400’ Series 


No. 400 (like cut) has deep arr 
with ‘VERTICAL FILING FQUIPMENT 
be.t not®roken by typewriter, which 
in dust-proof compartment. Guan Desks a: 
in 250 different patterns, in all w 
ishes, fit'ed with our time-saving DROP- r KONT 
Pigeon-Hole Box. If you desire an up-t 
desk of any deseription and best possi 
for your money, gct a Gunn. Our referene 
“The User—The Man with the Gunn.” 
all leading dealers or shipped cirect fr 
factory, Sen« for cata'ogue of desks z 
dev ces, and bh oklet in colors of Gann Seetiona 
Sysiems—inailed FREE 

warded Gold Me 


GUNN ‘FURNITURE. Cc 0.. Geena Rapids, Mich. 

































Summer Cottages 


M@QM PORTABLE HOUSES 





Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 
Better built and better looking than you can have consiructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 


tic in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter- 
——— le.) 


ouses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 
NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
#80 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 





ind f their work which his. artists might 
} » place upon their designs.”’ 
| red jasper of early days is distinguished 
: lern bv the sharpness of outline and 
PER Se eling of reliefs, even in the minutest 
d inds and feet, and the delicate tint 


und texture of the ground. After Wedg- 
wo the same mark was used, but the 


s unfinished, and the more mod- 
is often fire-cracked: the white 
which in the old days looked like 


is in the modern a dull, chalky 


life his name was associated 


Wedgwood in the mark. The ama 
of pieces which bear the mark 
W pelled with an e in the middle 


rked Wedgwood & Co. 
f Josiah Wedgwood porcelain 
at the Etraria Works by his 
Bentley, from 1805, for about 
It was, however, produced only 
ind is now rarely found. It 
lecorated in good taste, though 
. made 
porcelain is almost invariably 
st printed in red. The mark in gold 
I ind an impressed stamp of 
oined is sometimes seen in 
nsfer-printed mark. 
d marks are ‘‘ Josiah Wedgwood ~ 
1759 VW rwood & Bentley,” 1768-1780: 
| t dgwood”’ porcelain, 1805 


Vi ts flower, is seldom seen outside 
irge private collections, but it 
tI general classifications In 

cl nothing is certain but the unex- 
Di re is alwavs a remote chance of 
f i lifetime when it is least 


\\ mav be ranked Crown Derby, 
Cl ter, and Bow, as lving in the range 
f irdly probabilities. Within 
ible may be classed Bristol, 

Li t various Staffordshire wares 
I t line the latter field is particularly 
nd i fate has protected this 
nal f table-ware. Cups and saucers, 
ly broken, and when broken 
wel ! {, sugar-bowls, when their days 
were made to serve any 
col rT flower pots, spice-boxes, or 
rec oap), but tea-pots were pre 
one year’s end to the other 
interference. Even when 
ent associated with the old 
| I refullv hoarded. out of respect 


\ is that there are many 
vi} the bowls and creamers, 
ind rs and other accessories of the 
- lastie term covering many 
ill, the beautiful, deep blue 
ns, various kinds of printed 
un ! ind all the lusters known as 
vi | ters, but pieces in this country 
rare It is safe to assert 
’ Iver, together with the copper 

i I “taffordshire 


colored Staffordshire, dark 
lac, mulberry, brown, and 
oT too numerous to mention. In 
¢ ‘ t too extensive for a brief 
cupboards in Christendom 
! Most valuable of all 


St not ire those with historical 
sce! r blue The ‘Landing of La- 


well known as any of these 

patter used on tea pots more exten- 
‘ he historical views. Some 
idapted to the round sur- 

Te requiring a flat surface like a plate 
ora Historical collectors, pure and simple, 
seld i-pots, preferring ten-inch plates, 
whi vy”? in all its beauty. Setting aside 
which should never intrude in 

i CO! rd, by far the prettiest Stafford- 
shir t} e of the coveted blue, but not 
her tl quaint old pieces covered 
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The Social Value of 
the Household Arts 


By ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 


HE household arts and kindred subjects, 
despite the years since their introduction 
into the school curriculum, have not yet, 
in the estimation of many, justified their 
position. 

Aside from the ever-present objection of lack of 
money for equipment and teacher, doubt is often 
cast upon their educational value, and even those 
who believe that both boys and girls should take 
a part in the work of the home and gain the disci- 
line and training in responsibility that comes 
oo this, frequently doubt whether the school is 
the place for such training. 

There are many reasons for this discrediting of 
the subject. We must all acknowledge that much 
of the work up to this time has been crudely done. 
Most of us were obliged, from the newness of the 
subject and the lack of opportunity for training, 
to begin our work with inadequate preparation. 
Indeed, ten years ago, one might almost say five, 
no one realized what preparation was required, for 
the possibilities of the subject have opened up 
marvelously. 

With this inadequate preparation has been 
coupled the fact that the newness of the subject 
and the lack of formulation really demanded 
unusual skill and training on the part of the teacher. 
There were no traditions to follow; there was no 
body of selected material carefully culled through 
many generations; no text-books to prop up the 
inexperienced teacher. Another hostile factor has 
been the general isolation of this subject from 
others. This has called forth the objection of 
“no time in an already overcrowded curriculum.” 

On the other hand, there is a rapidly growing 
movement toward introducing this work in its 
higher phases into the college curriculum. This is 
particularly true of the Middle West. Most of the 
agricultural colleges have for vears given courses 
in domestic science, more or less complete; indeed, 
they were the pioneers in this direction. Now, 
not only have a number of the smaller women’s 
colleges introduced the work, but some of the 
universities as well have found it worthy a place 
in the curriculum. 

Domestic Science as a social factor—and in this 
is its chief value—may be considered under three 
heads: ‘ 

1. Its development of general social efficiency. 

2. Its direct influence upon home life. 

3. Its contribution to the social life of the school. 

We hear everywhere the ery that certain powers 
are often Jacking in the child of to-day, powers 
which are absolutely necessarv for the best living. 

What are the social qualities necessary for success? 
Control over environment: the power of initiative; 
a sense of personal responsibility; an appreciation 
of values that implies the ability to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials; an economic 
use of material, that includes the right expendi- 
ture of time as well as of money; an appreciation 
of labor, and of its dignity—these are some of the 
qualities that make for social efficiency. All work 
that implies the translation of thought into action 
Is potent in giving control of environment. The 
advantage of this subject is that it deals with an 
environment that touches every one closely, since 
it includes all the essentials of the material side 
of life—food and shelter and clothing. 

Work in cooking develops power of initiative 
and individual responsibility, for each must work 
for himself, yet with a chance to contrast his 
work with that of others, and to draw himself a 
conclusion as to the result of care and skill. The 


boy who left the yeast out of his bread did not need 
the teacher to enforce a lesson as to the effect of 
carelessness. 

The economics of consumption of time, material, 
and money may be taught and illustrated by means 
of the household arts. This may be done in two 
ways, incidentally, or in a special course devoted 
to this. The first way is better adapted to grade 
work, the second to high school work. In the 
grades, care in the use of material, the time con- 
sumed by different processes, the keeping of 
accounts, may all be taught in connection with 
actual work, and as a necessary part of it. The 
children plant tomatoes in their school garden in 
the spring; in the fall they gather them and can 
them for winter use; later they cook them as soup 
or serve them in some other way for luncheon. 
The tomatoes that will not ripen are used for sweet 
pickles. One grade wished to give a luncheon, 
and earned the money for it themselves by pur- 
chasing fruit, making it into jelly and selling the 
jelly, keeping the accounts of the whole transaction 
themselves. 

In the high school the work may be more formal, 
and should have a verv close connection with 
civies. Such a course includes the study of house- 
keeping, with special reference to economic values 
and the adaptation of materials to their uses; the 
study of food and its cost, and the apportionment 
of the income. 

The appreciation of labor is one of the important 
results of work in household arts. A child learns 
more of the work involved in the preparation of 
his daily food by grinding corn into meal than by 
many hours of talking about manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

From the time the household arts were intro- 
duced into the schools the work has been extolled 
by some because, “if all women knew how to cook 
and sew, all the men would have happy homes.” 
It is quite true that this work does affect the home 
life, but in a far different way from this. The 
girl is not to learn the trade of housekeeping in 
school, but to have her own individuality devel- 
oped that she may be more efficient in all social 
relations. Trade schools of housekeeping have 
their place, but that place is not in an institution 
for general education. If the work in the school 
is taught as a trade, the end in view must be the 
material results; if the aim is educational, the end 
will be the development of the individual. A boy 
said, “I can cut bread straight because I have 
learned to saw a board, and I apply the same 
principles.”” This power to apply principles and 
do efficient work should be given bv the house- 
hold arts and used in the home. Boys as well 
as girls should learn as a part of general education 
the fundamental principles of right living. Such 
instruction will benefit the home and make its 
problems simple, because it will give an apprecia- 
tion of what is involved in home life. 

Many of us are afraid of the future of the home. 
The centrifugal forces that are operating upon it 
are many and powerful. Children as well as older 
people find outside life too attractive. The life of 
the home is fostered by the study of the household 
industries, and it is not too much to hope that the 
center of social interest, which seems to have been 
transferred to other institutions, may return to its 
normal position. 

Nor, under modern conditions, are these objects 
attained so well by the simple sharing by the child 
in the work of the home as by direct instruction 
in the school. Right teaching should, indeed, in- 
crease, as it generally does, the desire of the child 
to take part in the processes going on in the home; 
and if this desire be encouraged by parents instead 
of discouraged, the value of the school instruction 
is greatly enhanced. 

The contribution to the social life of the school 
is important, both for its immediate value and 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


may at any time be easily and quickly 
changed in size should room or building be 
altered in-size (65% of all buildings are 
remodeled). Unlike stoves and hot air 
furnaces, they make a building investment 
which never plays out—can always be 
adapted to meet any change in heating 
requirements. 


As IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do 
not rust or corrode, they will outlast the building. Out- 
fit soon pays for itself in keeping down coal bill. Fix 
your fire not oftener than once each night and morning. 
Now simply put in OLD or new buildings farm or 
city — piping is concealed and radiation placed in out 
of the way positions 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any build- 
ing. AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, 
shapes and 36 patterns — no place for dust to lodge— 
invisible legs for carpeted floors — plate warmers for 
dining rooms — narrow shapes for halls and bathrooms 

smooth, washable radiators for kitchens, nursery, 
etc.— big radiators for storm vestibules, outer hallways 
and along exposed walls. You wi!l need our catalogue 
to choose from. Mailed free. Those who remember 
last winter’s cold, write us today— sow, before Winter, 
not then, when it’s here. Our goods are warehoused 
in all parts of the United States. 
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The unprecedented success of 
our China Kiln has encouraged 
many amateur decorators to 


FIRE CHINA 


for themselves and others. Big 
profits; small expense; failure 
impossible; satisfaction or 
money back. Let us tell you 
all about it. New “China Book” 
Free. Postage 5 cents. 
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TWO WAYS 
ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


The Perfect Piano 
and Piano Player Combined 





The same appearance as a beautiful 
upright piano, the same pure tone 
and easy action. Player mechanism 
entirely concealed. Change from 
piano to player instantaneous, without 
changing your seat, or having to 
move and adjust a clumsy instrument. 
The Krell Auto-Grand not only gives 
you a piano beautiful in appearance 
and tone, and a perfect player, for 
the price of a high class piano, but 
the player has special features no 
other piano player possesses. 

Each key has an individual pneumatic 
action, duplicating action of fingers in 
individual playing; thus removing all 
mechanical effects—making it simple 
to operate, simple to tune, and, next 
to impossible, to get out of order. 
Other players have one large bellows 
for all keys, giving a mechanical effect 
not found in the Krell Auto-Grand. 
Simplicity of construction enables us to 
give an absolute five years’ guarantee 
which no other player manufacturer 
dares do. You can’t afford not to 
investigate these features if contem- 
plating a piano player. 






Send for handsomely 
illustrated free catalog 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co. 
Dept. D, New Castle 
Indiana 











for its far-reaching results. If the school is indeed 
not merely a preparation for lif it life itself 
if the pupil best learns to li y not talking 
about living, but by taking part in supplying the 
needs of to-day, then the social element in th 
school is essential; and no study contributes mot 
distinctly to it than this. 

Of one thing Iam sure. T! fluer 1po! 
lives of the children of these li things is 1 
small. Not only do they contril to the scho 
the element needed to make it a real « munity 
life, but they surely lay the foundation f futur 
development that will make of dividual 
integral part of the social organis 


Saving and Giving from 
the Family Income 


By HELEN WHITEHEAD 


PREREQUISIT! 

this subject is 

assumptions wl 

sion would be futil [ 

is that the incom ed 
neither the very slender but 
is that of from two thousan t thor 
sand dollars a vear; for, as Mrs. |] | 
little book, “‘The Cost t 
from this class that w 
expect a great advance 
in a knowledge of how 
of life and how to get the g 
the money expended.” 
is that that family is ma 
its income, and that its 
with some minor variations 
table from “‘The Cost of Living 


FAMILY INCOME, TWO ADULTS 
CHILDREN, TWO THOUSANI 


THOUSAND D¢ 
Opera 

Food. Rent. Expens 
25% 2044 15+ 


For it is manifest that 
an inv estigation into a moré 
notions of giving oe saving £ 
it might prove, could not It 
ought, also, to be assumed 
income is in every case di 
portion of it, say one-half « 
wife in order that she may 
own pleasure and discretion 
the contention that a wife |! 
tion of the income is one 
upon nearly every man, 
and considerate men whi 
to see the justice of th 
psy chology can furnish a si 
it does seem an illogical } 
to take to-day. Yet who 
who, when they were abx 
triumphantly that they we 
own check-books, who 
money to meet household 
ing money dealt out to th 
be, but unsystematically 
because unsystematically 
trust their wives, doubting 
Do they persist in the outy 
have ‘‘no head for figures 
the man who shows himsel 
for his business experienc: 
irregular driblets of money 
selves more quickly and vagu 
sum which the wife can 
for each month. The sum f 
to control ought to pay 
the grocery, meat, fuel, ar 
goods and clothing bills 
wages to servants, docto 
money for herself and the 
then come out of her husban , 
traveling expenses, expenses i 
tion and intellectual cultur 
chief saving, and the chief giving ng pew 
rent and responses to the ts f 
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money for benevolent purposes which every busi- 
ness and professional man gets. 

It is not to be inferred that such a division as 
la ie the one here indicated is an arbitrary one. A 
lity much more nearly ideal arrangement would be not 
to have a separation of interests, but a pooling of 
them. However, ideal conditions are attained by 
f | IN) “WV progressive steps, of which the recognition of the : . 

\ ) eu wife’s right to a share in the income is an important A ROBE RT MITCHE LL CO. 
one. On the ethical side this system of co-opera- HALL BENC Ht AND GI ASS 

tion has everything in its favor, for, under such aE Quartered Usk Golden 

conditions, a girl who has cherished her indepen- } = oe 

\ (Gry dence for several useful, happy years after she leaves 

college, does not have to sacrifice this valued pre- 

asa rogative when she marries. She retains her self- 

bp - WE Loli dette respect unimpaired, and adds to her husband’s 

4 Ny ‘ | respect for her; she can keep the division of labor 

FA l) 4\ Ae in the household group more fairly balanced; she 

can have the pleasure of saving for her favorite 

* ey Vf | | i benovolences, and of indulging her generous 
' tee impulses, and feel that her pleasure is honestly 
come by and that her actions carry with them 
moral worth. , 

Now, having provided for the administration 
of the finances of our family, we are brought to 
the question of saving from the family income. 
Our family is not beset by the puzzling problems 
of the poor, among whom to save is sometimes 

criminal neglect, heartless unneighborliness, or 

should know that the cost of stultifying to progress, where it is cue by living 
: ” > up to every cent of the income that anything 

“Taylor Old Style rooh ng like fullness of life is attained. But debt is a pitfall 
x to which every unwary family is liable. It is trite 


tin is only about half a cent | to talk of and warn against the horrors of debt, and 
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When you build you 


yet we see examples constantly of families living 
beyond their means, or managing to live well like 
gecky and Rawdon Crawley upon “nothing a 
year.” All our present-day ethics and education 
frown blackly upon such modes of living. Social 


a square foot more than 





cheap tins. This slight extra 


cost is all you ever have to 


: . . . Sixt e le The Bench is 
climbing, ostentatious display, and other channels : re — cat an lift i o— “This 
through which a family may be tempted to live and a 


ss yond its means, are looked upon with contempt ™ §6 send for 
by those who think, and who are advocates of the 


pay to get long-lasting satis- 

faction. If you use cheap or useful life, full of harmony and sincerity, but inno- 
a |} cent of veneer. A favorite means of saving among ; 

ready-made roofings you are ; my PHOTOGRAPINC CATALOG NO. 72 


= professional and salaried men is life insurance. 


Our wondertu! catalog is the most complete 
: M and most a vensive ever issued. It 
, society being brings you into direct communication with 
what it is, it is a valuable expedient. To-day j our enormous fact ry 
long ar iaiatiaks - DEC! TST ee. vanized ha 7 You can find in its pages the greatest vari- 
5° many insurance companies are so organized t iat m ety of furniture of all kinds and descriptions, 
when the premiums have been paid for a certain in exclusive designs for library, parlor, bed- 
rks There are many imitations of number of years, not only do they then stop, but room, dining-room, hall, and porch. 
5 re 4s 1 the ce anv begins to pav its policy holders certai It is a dozen ordinary catalogs in one, but, 
‘“‘Taylor Old Style’’ tin. The genu- ao Company Stes pay policy holders certain ME better still, it offersyou the distinct advantages 
ine is identified by the trademark dividends. Thus he realizes some of the material } of our designers’ rare and exclusive work and 
9. i : : ' fruits of his investment during his lifetime. The ™ our remarkable prices and special discounts. 
(target and arrow) and our name education of children to be self- supporting is the This wonderful catalog is the result of 69 
= 08 | 4 sof f t ing and 6 ars of suc- 
stamped on every sheet. Our ‘‘Guide most common investment of the man of the class yoats of faraitere @eking ene So years 


cessful furniture — all over the United 
to Good Roofs’’ tells a few of the of which we speak, but in this investment there is States, and is sent only upon receipt of age. 
Sects shout thie durable tin Write a tremendous amount of uncertainty as to its / Our a Grate, and Tile Catalog is sent 
thy ; : 5 success or failure. Unquestionably the failures "Gee the oe hell catalog before you bey 
yer it. would grow fewer if the reciprocal responsibilities anv furniture anywhere. It is the recognized 
| . — = — ne made more the objects guide to quality-value in furniture. 
T Ry ‘ 4 |} Ol study. Another motive tor saving or investment . * 
Aa : re Co. 
N. & G. TAYLOR is to provide for old age. Were the natural order The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co 
‘ T 4g 
COMPANY 


alwavs followed, the children, rendered self-support- Dept. K, Cincianati, Obie 
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- One may argue at length about the justice of 
sure to have trouble before | insurance, but the fact remains that 


ing by the care and effort of the parents, would in ae 


their turn provide the maintenance of their parents | |} Hh 

when ped could no longer do so for adh 69 Years of 

But, unfortunately for the persistence of this i i 

primitive filial relation, we have been for so long Furn ture suenenase 
submitted to an individualizing process, that when MAL it 1] i} : \ 
three generations live under one roof, some one is Hits AAA : ‘8 i Hi Ni sh : 
always compromising, and the relations, if not 
actually strained, are not of the happiest. This 
perplexing situation could be avoided if in their 
prime the husband and wife would take thought 


for the future, and provide for their independence 

BACK NUMBERS OF | as long as they live. : ) 
Th : | Our next ste p is to consider whether the children George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
e House Beautiful in a household shall receive allowances from the hold upon the public, as the performance of 


‘ family income. One father objects at once, and “Candida” in New York has abundantl 

are mostly out of print, but many eaves: proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
important articles have been re- “I’ve been working for twenty years. and I occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
published in book form. know how sordid this business of money-getting play and its characters which are afterwards 

SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, 4to, cloth . . . $1.50 may become. I’m going to spare my children = subject of discussion. To those who have 
With over 1¢o illustrations | responsibility about the use of money as long as I gery — ree books can 

THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, 4to, cloth. $3.20 | | can.” and Un teed pad Fw — iy 
An illustration on nearly every page. Another extreme is the classic Pardiggle family and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
BOTH VOLUMES will be SENT for $4.00 of “Bleak House,” which, if exaggerated, is very tans." 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. suggestive: Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


‘These, young ladies,’ said Mrs. Pardiggle, ‘are R : a 
: ai : rs : ’ - ae epublic Building : : : : : : 
Republic Building, CHICAGO. my fine boys. Egbert, my eldest, twelve, is the P e CHICAGO 


| boy who sent out his pocket-money to the amount 
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If Building 


or Decorating 


the house you should consult some acknowledged 
authority before adopting your plans. Such you 
will find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose repu- 
tation as a practical and artistic decorator is 
too well known to require further comment. 
Chicago Varnish Company offers the services of 
Miss Greenleaf as Consulting Decorator to all 
who use their materials, free of any charge 
whatever. They also offer to make purchases 
as well as selections of wall covering, drapery 
materials (submitting samples) as well as fur- 
niture, rugs, and all that goes to make a home 
complete. Full color schemes are supplied on re- 
quest. with sample panels showing the beautiful 
wood finishes for floors and standing wood work 
made by Chicago Varnish Company. The ad- 
dresses of dealers in your own town, carrying 
any of these materials, will be furnished you. 
If unable to procure them locally, however, our 
Decorative Department will be pleased to order 
for you, and no commission will be charged. Write 
for further particulars to the New York office 
of Chicago Varnish Company, 22 Vesey Street. 
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My young family are not frivol 
the entire amount of their all 
tions, under my direction 

““We had never seen such dissa 
They looked absolutely fero 
The face of each child, as 
tribution was mentioned, dark: 
vindictive manner.” 

In the first example th ld 
of money was not controlled 
example it was so absolutely « 
responsibility of possession and a 
om pe ors of giving wer tir 
is a third example, from t! 

A minister was making an 
money with which to found a mu 
ment, and when he finished s 
was taken. Among his 
were four young people, all sc! 





to them and the boy put in a card 
had written a pledge to pay. Th« 
On the way home from church the 

“Tf I could only have even a 
which I could draw for this s 
one of the girls. 

“T too,” echoed another. “! 
us contributiens for church if w 
no satisfaction in giving wher: 
sacrifice is involved. Wher 
the money you pledged, John 

“Mother said she’d g m 
make her the kind of kitchen 1 
think I'll get busy at that this 

It seems, then, that an all 
thing for the young people 
faults of the allowance syst 














of five-and-threepence, to the Tolkatoopo Indians. 
Oswald, my second, ten and a half, is the child 
who contributed two-and-ninepence to the great 
National Smithers Testimonial. Francis, my third, 
nine, one-and-sixpence-halfpenny; Felix, my 
fourth, seven, eightpence to the superannuated 
widows; Alfred, my youngest, five, has voluntarily 
enrolled himself in the Infant Bands of Joy, and is 
ledged never, through life, to use tobacco in any 
orm. By these means they acquire that knowledge 
of the poor, and that taste for the sort of thing 
which will render them in after life a service to 
their neighbors and a satisfaction to themselves. 
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mismanagement. One of thes 
not clearly indicated at the outs 
ance is to cover. It ought 

for carfare and spending mo! 

it is to include over and abo 
school books, or clothes 
clearly specified. The pract 
with all its conveniences and a 
times serve to nip an otherwis 

in the bud. For instancs r} 
house goes down town to do s 
Her mother asks her to do s 
her brother adds an item o1 
made her necessary purchases 
famous bargain—a cushion t! 
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Gloss White JAP-A-LAC Applied to a 
WICKER CHAIR 
re white ename 1 finish. A bright colored ribbon | ! 
non which 1 € akes an attractive piece of furniture fit for 
l} tr - se. For sale by all paint dealers ' | 
lor card showing thirteen colors, and in. 


ed it ove € et describing the many uses for JAP-A.LA( i4 





ta ar dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us his name 


nd Ife te cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE | 


Sample (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States 4 
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nows her mother would buy it if 
what see it—and so she orders it. Result, 
home (it is assumed that all 
0 t¢ s have been credited to the same account) 
n ct t ingled that it is almost impossible to 
some t the daughter is expected to pay out of 
ane wan If allowances are to be maintained 
ght f tl t be paid in full and regularly, and never 
r herself I In no other wav can accounts be 
‘ a ny Mem raig The system of allowances must be 
WW » she ha ' ted, and neither partv to the contract must 
i few months’ trial, discouraged 
ng has been injudicious 
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The Work of George Hepplewhite 


ESS is known of Hepplewhite than of either 
Chippendale or Sheraton. His death 
occurred in 1786; the date of his birth is 
a matter of conjecture. 

For many vears a mystery has sur- 
rounded the names “G. Hepplewhite”’ and “A. 
Hepplewhite,” which has of late been solved. 
Research has revealed the fact that the business of 
George Hepplewhite, after his death passed into 
the hands of his widow Alice, who continued the 
work of the firm over the signature of “‘ A. Hepple- 
white & Company.” Thus the long controversy 
as to the relationship of the two is satisfactorily 
settled. The theory that “G.” and “A.”’ Hepple- 
white were brothers is set at rest. That the great 
designer personally made, or even supervised, half 
of the furniture bearing his name, is out of the 
question. Craftsmen trained in his methods per- 
petuated the work : 
Hepplewhite’s book, The Cabinet-Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Guide, appeared the year following 
his demise, and was completed by other hands 


him, and so was the Greek fret. In this work the 
influence of the Adam brothers is plainly discern- 
ible. The urn-shaped finials used by Shearer 
and Sheraton, and in a slighter degree by Hepple- 
white, are in the “Adam style.” Knife-boxes 
were made in this form by all three of the de- 
signers, and are among the most attractive of 
small colonial pieces. Dressing-tables with heart- 
shaped mirrors, cabinets with long tapering legs, 
and tables of many forms, are among Hepple- 
white’s designs. His shield-shaped, chairs have 
doubtless brought him greatest renown; and of 
these there were several patterns. 

A rare design is the oval-back chair containing 
the Prince of Wales’ plumes. The spade-foot, 
which is one of the distinctive features of this 
designer’s work, is found in both types. Pieces 
of furniture in the Hepplewhite style are numerous 
in this country, and are among the most interesting 
of colonial possessions. 

How the world would rate Hepplewhite, Chip- 
pendale, and Sheraton, if oak and walnut had been 








A HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD 


It ic believed that Thomas Shearer, who was asso- 
ciated with him, made many of the drawings 
contained in the work. Shearer’s identity seems 
to have been lost in that of Hepplewhite. An 
English critic in writing of him says: 

“Whether Shearer influenced Hepplewhite or 
Hepplewhite Shearer, is a question to which we 
are not likely to find a definite answer; yet as a 
considerable portion of Sheraton’s style was 
founded on Shearer’s lines, the presumption is 
that if a man of such very decided personality was 
affected, Hepplewhite was no less indebted to this 
great, but practically forgotten, designer.” 

And again: 

“In bookeases Shearer is very strong. His 
eye for proportion is indisputable, and it is only 
his occasional uncertain use of inlay and orna- 
ment which would prevent us placing him first 
in this particular department. Even as_ these 
stand they are better than Hepplewhite’s, and 
there can be little doubt of their influence on 
Sheraton.” 

Shearer is believed to have originated the ser- 
anew sideboard, and Hepplewhite to have 
rought it to perfection. A fine specimen is 
shown here, which has all the Hepplewhite char- 
acteristics. The serpentine curve, the straight 
tapering legs, the spade feet, and the peculiar 
inlav, all show the master-hand. Hepplewhite 
used inlay most effectively. The legs of his tables 
and sideboards are sometimes ornamented with 
delicate vertical patterns in sycamore and tulip- 
wood. The meander— pattern was a favorite with 


their only medium, it is impossible to say. What 
English furniture of the eighteenth century would 
have been if mahogany had been unknown is 
difficult to conjecture. 

Hayward, a prominent chair-maker, preceded 
Chippendale. He worked largely in the Dutch 
manner. Coming a little later, were Abraham 
Swan, Batty, and Thomas Langley, Edwards 
and Darley, Thomas Johnson, Ince, and Robert 
Manwaring. These men were notable in special 
lines. Batty and Thomas Langley were famous 
for their pier tables and consoles, Edwards and 
Darley were exponents of the Chinese taste, Thomas 
Johnson was the high priest of the extreme rococo. 
Manwaring and Richardson were contemporaries 
with Chippendale. One name should be given spe- 
cial prominence, and that is Richard Gillow, whose 
work was of unusual merit, and to whom may 
possibly belong the honor of originating the shield- 
shaped chair back. Richard Gillow was a son of 
Robert Gillow, who achieved fame early in the 
century. If Gillow had written a book, he might 
have been a rival of both Chippendale and Hep- 
plewhite. His work on paper was confined to 
his working drawings, which show ability of a 
high order. Many of his finest pieces were ex- 
ecuted for the Adam brothers, whose commissions 
were greatly prized by cabinet-makers. Many 
of Gillow’s chairs bear a striking resemblance to 
those of Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The work of 
this designer was signed, a custom which we re- 
gret was not universal among English cabinet- 
makers 
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Unique Stained Finish 
For All Woods 








Summer and early Autumn is an ideal time 
to refinish your woodwork. There is no sea- 
son of the year that is better. 

For beautiful results our Unique Stained 
Finish is comparable with nothing else hither- 
to produced. Perfectly dead in effect, it brings 
out the delicate grain of the wood without 
covering it up in the least, is adapted to inex 
pensive woods as well as the most costly, and 
is thoroughly durable. The expense for labor 
is extremely small, and the great range of 
shades admits of a large number of harmon- 
ious combinations. It is specified by promi- 
nent architects for the finest interiors, and 
may be used economically and with equal 
satisfaction in the most inexpensive cottage 
or bungalow. 

If you contemplate building or refinishing, 
we shall be pleased to send you on receipt of 
1oc in stamps a set of six pine and cak fin- 
ished panels in the shades you desire, or we 
will mail a sample panel in any shade desired 
upon request. 




















FLORSATIN 
The Perfect Floor Finish 





FLORSATIN is the most remarkable floor 
finish ever shown. It has all the satiny beauty 
of the waxed finish, but is entirely free from 
the objectionable features of the latter. 

FLORSATIN is not slippery, does not 
scratch white, spot with water, nor show heel 
matks. It wears for months and years with- 
out refinishing, requiring practically no care 
It may be 
used over stains and on old, as well as new 


to keep it in perfect condition. 


floors. Unlike wax, it is entirely safe, its tena- 
cious surface giving a perfectly firm foothold. 
It is by far the most economical and hygienic 
finish made. It is much more sanitary than 
waxed finish, drying with a clean surface that 
will not catch dust. Upon request, we will send 
you further particulars and a wood panel show- 
ing the beautiful effect this finish produces. 

Send for our free book, “A Prescription for 
the Treatment of Floors.” 


If your dealer doesn't sell our goods, send 
us his name. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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s also somewhat of an inventive genius,” 

, ( ston. “ The first billiard table emanated 
ft ind in 1800 he invented and patented $ 

t pic dining-table, one of the most usefy] 

f re inventions, and certainly, of all such 

, most universally used. It is probable 
{ rtistic capacity shown in his architee- | 

Richard either made or superintended 

{ ns of the firm. The first rough sketch for 

this kind which occurs in the Gillows’ 

lated, 1782, and if not the first must at 

been among the earlier specimens of 

t n 1788 there is a sketch in the cost- 

I chair which has a back composed of 

it g hearts, a shape that is usually credited 
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but does not appear in the Guide. 
e I n would seem to be more correctly as- 
Strike Any Note , the Gillows, for it is so graceful and 
. r ve. ; str it, had such a — been made by litt 
on a Krell-French Piano and you have a distinctive, clear, sweet, perfect round tone Hi te, it is impossible to understand ite on 
that is truly captivating. Why? Because this instrument represents al! that is best e3 rom Ses ——. ' — eas 
in piano construction. Made in finest equipped factcry by experts, according to i teaiiniain won vs Hee notin te Aft 
our original patented ideas. For real musical tones, wearing qualities, beauty of lated instances, it would be manifestly in 
design and finish, the nf ise on them a claim to special originality not 
n; for the omission of any particular lan 
a, ~, ye » book such as the Guide does not He 
om prov that it was not manufactured 
pplewhite workshops. It would, in fact, ma 
4 re surprising if the cost-books of any qui 
firr e time, had they been preserved, did not on 
‘*Unquestioned Excellence" r differences; but the extent to which pa 
sa . [ I the Gillows’ book, and the marked spe 
is unexcelled. The fact that our stockholders are the largest, most progressive up-to- nat the differentiation, are so striking as to oF 
date music dealers in America insures piano knowledge and experience which guar- possible to deny an artistic and original pr 
antee piano superiority and make it possible for us to offer the highest grads cal 
instruments at prices much lower than others THE SHIELD CHAIR 
ask. We save you $50.00 to $200.00 on a piano of the firm with the Adams is ye 
because of these advantages. You secure this eces such as commodes and con- du 
Saving whether you purchase direct from our + ms © — gone before the death fre 
factory or from any of our representatives. * ey NOG nomen & Satenctive ; 
J wn. The sketchy but undeniable lin 
a und in their books are far too are 
Write for Special Offer lustration or even for descriptive le 
least some of them may be safely It 
We will save you money on a piano—no rm. We have, for instance, fre 
matter where you live. Our offer will surely back Acer ig ase Rages = ler 
. | we KnOW 1 eS y abou 1 fre 
interest you. eighties, but which, though an im- 
Look for the name Krell-French—it’s on ne Gesign of the persed, i ue- ca 
j : a hen there are several side- dis 
the piano like this: lite a new shape, in which grace m 
happily blended with attention de 
Krell - French ces of dining-room furniture. They sv 
; ir or moon shape.” wl 
New Casrnuz, lx. r heart-shaped chair is associated vi 
-Batented- t Chippendale, Gillow, Shearer, 
used it. It was Hepplewhite te 
hl y = ial prominence, and it is Hepple- Al 
We sell on easy monthly payments, covering _ . . vhich is now associated with it. a 
one, two or three years time, and take your old instrument in exchange at liberal f these great furniture-makers rests | Dl 
valuation, as partial payment, and guarantee safe delivery. resentative work, _ on their — th 
’ ais » - ; , Nor is it so much a question of the 
Don’t delay writing for this remarkable offer. Our finely illustrated catalogue, : ee pg alien a whose in- : 
showing many styles and prices, is FREE. was strong enough to perpetuate it. | is 
) I we ascribe to Chippendale, the i in 
KRELL-=-FRENCH PIANO CO., } nd the ball and claw foot, to Hepple- ; de 
| hield back and the straight foot, and al 
Office 659 South 18th St. = ° > - . NEW CASTLE, IND. to n the rectangular back and the fluted 
hese men could be “(myriad minded” 
‘The Finest Equipped Piano Manufactory in the United States gyn es elgg er ece-g but 7 
their typical furniture, and rate m 
in 
ng of English cabinet-makers, he 
: pl 
’ I am unable to rank Hepplewhite in 
ndale on the one side or Sheraton on of 
PERFECT HEATING | [fi seeceers | : 
{ ndefinable charm about his work, even : Ww 
p ; — ty by rule, which, like some old song, A ni 
systems, either HOT WATER or STEAM, can only be properly installed from sher and more human note then con 3 fr 
plans and specifications made for that purpose. We make complete heating plans and | by mere precision and correctness.’ sh 
specifications from which your system can be estimated and installed, and which show —— : 
what you are going to get for your money, and you can see that you get it. We make Borden's Peerless 
a specialty of heating plans and apts ee oe are — », oe me B; Ce. ee . P 
to Architects, Heating Contractors, or House Owners. orrespondence solicitec od accordion + latit analtey . 
THE HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERING CO. | gaara yoegy ever enqea- hag P 
° ° . . i rit 0 e weakiasS « > O 
57 Laclede Building Saint Louis, Missouri _ erica 
, tea, and chocolate. Avoid unknown : 
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MOSQUITOES 


HE yellow fever scare and the already ap- 
alling hold the disease has secured in 
ew Orleans, recall the constant need of 
attention to the details of household sani- 
tation and hygiene. There is, of course, 
little danger that the ravages will extend very far 
north, for yellow fever is essentially a tropical dis- 
ease. Its natural habitat is the west coast of 
Africa, the West Indies, Central America, and 
Northern South America. It does not exist in 
Japan, China, or India, or in any part of Europe, 
nor does it naturally prevail anywhere on the main- 
land of the northern continent of the Western 
Hemisphere 

It may, however, be carried almost anywhere— 
making epidemics possible in any seaport. Fre- 
quently, in years past, it attacked northern cities 
on the seaboard; but since the improved sewerage, 
paving, and water supply, it has ceased to be 
specially dangerous north of the southern boundary 
of Maryland. Although it may prevail inland, it is 
pre-eminently a disease of filthy seaports, and is 
carried from one port to another by ships. 

It first made its appearance in the West Indies 
when the negro slave trade with Africa was insti- 
tuted, and there has been no time since its intro- 
duction that the Western Hemisphere has been 
free from it. 

Heat and moisture—in conjunction with unclean- 
liness—the best culture-ground for most diseases— 
are the beginnings, and on account of their care- 
lessness it thrives mostly among the lower classes. 
It is conveyed by means of rags or clothing taken 
from infected persons and ports. It is most viru- 
lent during the hot months, and is destroyed .by 
frost. 

Like other infectious diseases, yellow fever is 
carried by a specific germ—not as yet definitely 
discovered or understood. The germ is carried by 
mosquitoes, and for this reason the importance of 
destroying all breeding places for mosquitoes— 
swamps, cess-pools, rain-barrels, and low places 
where water collects and is not drained off—is of 
vital importance. 

The United States Government has waged sys- 
tematic war on the mosquito since the Spanish War. 
All yellow fever cases were then isolated in carefully 
screened rooms. It was found that by burning 
pyrethrum powder, purchasable at any drug store, 
the insect was suffocated by the paralyzing influence 
of the smoke on its respiratory organs. The powder 
is not at all injurious to mankind, and the aroma 
isnot unpleasant. The writer has used this powder 
in the woods and elsewhere when gnats of any 
description were numerous, and the result was 
almost magical. 

‘Obviously the proper way to ward off disease is 
to destroy its causes and to alter the conditions 
necessary to its development—and there is nothing 
more conducive to disease than inadequate drainage 
in house and grounds. It takes only two and a half 
hours for a mosquito to reach maturity, so that 
prompt action is essential. The insect can be 
instantly killed by contact with minute quantities 
of permanganate of potassium. One part of this 
in 1.500 of water, distributed in mosquito marshes, 
will kill the larvee—that is, a handful of permanga- 
nate will oxidize a ten-acre swamp and keep it free 
from organic matter for a month. The crystals 
should be scattered widely. Petroleum sufficient to 
cover the surface of a pool with a thin film is also de- 
structive. 

Permanganate of potassium is not expensive, and 
4 small quantity will perform wonders. After rain 
storms visit the catch-basins near your house, 
drop in a pinch or two. By so doing you accom- 
plish good you know not of. Use it in sewer traps 
and closets draining into cess-pools. ¢ 
. If every citizen will do his share towards obtain- 
ing healthful environments, there need be little 
anxiety about loathsome epidemics. 
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PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 
Will guarantee the 
and 


“Staudard” Porcelain Enameled ware is the indispensable equipment for a 
modern home; always moderate in cost no matter how simple or elaborate. 
Its snow white, seamless, non-porous surface is a constant assurance of 
health, its beauty a source of comfort and satisfaction to all the family, and 
its installation in your home is a small investment, which not only quickly 
earns its cost through daily use, but considerably increases the value of 
your house, if at any time you should want to sell or rent. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the handsomest booklet of 
its kind, and contains 100 interesting pages. 

The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-27, costing approximately $90.00—not counting piping 
and labor —is described in detail among the others. FREE for six cents postage. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Steederd” Ware bears our “Steedard” ** Green and Gold” cuarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not “Steadasd” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end 


Standard Sanitary fg. Co. Der. s. prrTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct. E.C 














IF the one on the right, we want to tell you how easily it may 
be done by the use of GRIPPIN’S FLOOR, CRACK, AND CREVICE 
FILLER AND FINISHING SPECIALTIES. Simple and inexpensive. 
Skilled labor is not necessary. Write to-day for our descriptive 
matter to ™ , 
GRIPPIN MFG.CO. f=. — 
BEFORE TREATMENT 7 eh 






Dept. I, Newark, N. Y. 


AFTER TREATMENT 
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CONDUCTED CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
Slime 

rieties rather than several | f one variet experiments a‘ the station the early 
PERENNIAL PHLOXES a matter sometimes overlooked the amateurs it] oth Stone and Beauty varieties — 
HE perennial phloxes are among the most By pinching off the tips of the stems lat n favor of plants set one foot apart each 
satisfactory plants for the hardy border Spring, In the case of part of the plant ne cal | trained to a single stem. The total yield 
garden. When once established, they will extend their period of blossoming uw ul Ltt t Stone variety was greatest when the 
continue to blossom year after year, with part of summer. Where one | u plant re thus spaced, and nearly as goed results 
very little attention. They may easily be growing together in a border, this is wort] 1 with the Beauty variety. The general 
kept in bloom from early summer until the killing doing. that in planting two feet apart each 


frosts of autumn, yielding through all these weeks 
an unequal display of color out of doors, and fur- 
nishing for indoor decorations splended, lasting 
blossoms, which may be displayed to great advan- 
tage in very simple arrangements. In their colors 
these flowers vary greatly, and some of the reds are 
not especially attractive to most people, conse- 
quently it is desirable to see the plants in blossom 
before one selects the varieties to be set. This is 
not essential, however, for many of the colors are 
generally pleasing, and from the following list of 
some of the best varieties one should be able to 
get satisfactory plants. 

Candeur.—A dwarf variety, 
flowers. 

Pink Beauty.—A pale pink sort, with large pani- 
cles of blossoms. 

Saisons Lierval.—A fine variety, 
white with crimson eve. . 

Charles Darwin.—Flowers, 
crimson center. 

Esperance-—Blossom 


with large white 


having flowers 


salmon-pink with 
lilac tinted to 
white in cen- 
ter. 
Coquelicat. 
—Flowers 
orange - scar- 
let with crim- 
son eye. 
Amphitry- 
on.—Large 
lilae blos- 
soms,suffused 
with white. 
The peren- 
nial phloxes 
may be plant- 
ed either in 
autumn or 
spring, with 
some advan- 
tages in favor 
of the former. 
In autumn 
there is more 
time for pre- 


magenta, 


paring the 
bed properly, 
and so_ the 
plants are 


ready to start 
their growth 
as soon as 
spring begins. 
The cost of 
good plants 
is not great, 
twenty cents 
apiece being 
perhaps an 
average price, 


and when 
once estab- 
lished, they 


multiply very 
rapidly. Con- 
sequently _ it 
is desirable, 
in the faver- 
age home gar- 
den, to get 
single plants 
of several va- 





PERENNIAL PHLOX 


For indoor use, a few eee \ ste sb the usual custom at the station, 
and placed in tall flower-jars are ex ely effective nts have not been crowded so closely ag 
If they are cut just as the firs ers are opening zht have been to secure the highest yield 
they will continue to develop indoors for at I Karly vield, which seemed to be 
traordinarily long pericd r vater in t y close planting in this experiment, is of 
should be changed occasional! mportance, because of the increased price 


1 
th, 





early product 


IS PE ; ‘ 
GRADUS PEA SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 
7 me Gn 5 ol J tea i — P . “4 XPERIMENTS carried on over a_ long 
ee eee ene eee. Se" 4 ries of years, in spraying fruit trees with 
varieties grown in whatand A 
> garden this sea- Ss substances to prevent insect and 
my “—r eee 4 g injuries, are summarized in recent 
P Ps ge is th _ Pall th of the Maine Experiment Station. 
O pick pods that nil th stions studied were the following: 
basket so rapidly as d« : Pn: Tiina: oded 
these eaakacemn the att Ss « the treatment in producing 
f ; I ili — relative number of windfalls on 
of shelling the peas 1s nspraved trees; the preparation of 
robbed of much of its res; the best time for spraving 
ag ~_ — ived with arsenical peisens had a 
on age onli oi nercentage of wormy fruit than did the 
the a me ion aby DAS ! Paris green was found less injurious 
oe Y this case been sacri- : in was London purple or white 
- > ; 
— to size. ” \ ure of one pound Paris green in 
—, peas me rather iter was effeciive in reducing the 
a "Thos ‘" — rmy fruit, but a stronger mixture 
rt gp ey Pp anted one hundred gallons Wiis required 
call aj ee = 1e soil : ste rpillar The number of wind- 
art y . — lendid red lessened by spraying with Paris 
not tried this splendid proportion of wormy fruit among 
next spring. is also smaller from the sprayed 
bserved that mest of the wormy 
SUB-IRRIGATION IN THE GREENHOUSE d trees are entered from the side 
Tr fruits . } spr » trees . 
ITH the appl I ‘ ", oe i. Pm oe wr S 
home gardener g wigan or era > ee 
: ary es with an ammoniacal solution 
even though i : “ae 1 the b 
ward to the ‘ g 9 onate destroye 1e apple seab 
sees Le , ted in saving fifty-two per cent of 
grow througnou ui fol 1 fruit re slightly 
° roOnage é a were s , 
fortunate if he can keep — : “opel 
= P st satisfactory and effective fungi- 
lettuce, radishes, tomatoes Resmi ie an eat’ 4 — nae 
e ordes Y re, and this 1s 
during the cold weather. 1 : ; Mee “a 
mae = re : ( throughout the State. The effee- 
is important in bringing this 
: neues - Be 1x mixture as a fungicide, and 
ing paragraphs from Ex; S Wor 1 i 
4 . s . I I in insecticide for the orchard, 
shows. Another point reported ( S 
tion is the matter of forcing 
The Ohio Station has i : 
ty THE WOOL 
bulletin form the results il E OOLY APPLE APHIS 
work at that station in th t oes | 4 QHERE are frequently found on the limbs 
The station reports tha ur’ nd trunks of young apple-trees, masses 
profitably forced in midw ¢ : te, woolly substance, similar to 
the East, the practice has gai tt lwa that occurring on the limbs of maple-trees 
in Ohio. The prices recei suff t] 1 by the maple-bark louse. If one 
high to make it profitable. ly 11 pring ssses be examined, there is found beneath 
and summer crops under small, yellowish plant lice. This is 
been good profit. The it has for a long time been onal 
station have been marketed | voolly aphis, and is sometimes called 
small cities near the station and in ¢ ot louse. There are two forms of 
The most noteworthy fa I tacking the roots, the presence of 
that while these markets h ( pplied isily detected by the knotty appear- 
with Southern tomatoes, t! I rec 1 for e infested rootlets, and one attacking the 
greenhouse tomatoes have Like other aphides, these insects 
and often double those qu Souther rapidly during the summer months by 
product. This is becaus living voung. Most of these sum- 
well-ripened greenhouse tom: pped ire wingless, but occasionally winged 
in a green state from the Sou ead They all injure the tree bv sucking 
demand even in small cit lu ugh their tiny beaks. They are 
at prices which are remune! iSO! le to infest voung trees, o1 those 
when tomatoes can be grov healthy The woolly matter which 


best advantage they are mor 
lettuce or cucumbers dur 


The crop is one well des¢ 
those engaged in vegetable 
42 


covering, serves to protect them 


earth, in their subterranean heme 
nd probably is a partial protection 
ve ground. 
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Plant Peonies Now 








care of 


Fall is the best time to plant them and the earlier it is done the better. 
good display of flowers next spring. 
attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. When once planted, they practically take 


cultivation of these grand plants is one of our leading specialties, and we grow the choicest 
varieties 
and other choice hardy plants and shrubs that should be planted in the fall for best results. 
* Don’ 


You will then have a 
There is no other flower that will give you such an 
themselves, and are well adapted planted in the border bed or in solid beds. § The 
in large quantities. Write at one for our illustrated and descriptive booklet of Peonies 


t wait until spring to plant if you want plenty of flowers and good effects next year. 








WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Dept. D, SIDNEY, OHIO 











Where these in 
sects are upon the 
roots of trees, they 
may be killed by 
applying scalding 
water or Bowker’s 
insect soap tefuse 
tobacco powds - 
dug in about the 
roots will also des 
troy them. Where 
they are upon parts 
of the tree above 
ground, they may 
be destroved by 
spraying with kero 


sene emulsion 
Young trees from 
nurseries should 


alwavs be carefully 
examined before 
planting, and if the 
roots are malformed 
bv this insect, the 
trees should either 
be burned or dis 
infected by dipping 
in kerosene emul 
sion 


CANDIDUM 
LILIES 
SHE Madon 

na Lily, or 

Lilium can 

didum, is 

one ot the 
most beautiful 
types of these beau 
tiful flowers. It ap 
pears to special ad- 
vantage when a 
single stalk is placed 
in a vase. In re- 
spect to culture, it 
differs from most 
others in that the 
bulbs should be 
planted in August 
or early in Septem 
ber, instead of later. 

The bed should 

be well drained, and 
the bulbs planted 
a foot apart and 
four or five inches 
deep, putting a little 
sand around each 


bulb. 














Estimates furnished on 
decoration and dra- 
peries for out-of-town 
homes. 


Send for our 
booklet 
of decoration 




















193 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


1905 “ Colonial seen for Modern Homes” 


Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the publication of an 
entirely new edition of Colonial Houses tor 1905. 
This book has had more thought and labor expended on it than any of is 
predecessors, and is in every way more complete. It contains floor plans, descrip 
tions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, in its 
value to all who intend to build a beautiful home it is unlike any publication 
Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 
A separate volume, containing all the designs in the 1905 edition, together with a 
selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of ** Colonial 
Houses,” has also been prepared Price, $5.00 by ex press, prepaid. 


Sketches and Special Plans 


ADDRESS AR BC 
— E. S. CHILDS eemen ts New St., N. ¥ 


























FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC — NS FOR COMFORT ABLE, — HOUSES, BUY 
MY BOOKS. For complete, ir th ORIGINAL and 
Artistic Interic and Exterior Efe s,enablir t Ide micaily te pa BUY MY 
PLANS. The books give clear and rrect floor ar erspective sketches with full de 


scriptic ons, estimated costs, and pr for I make special sketchesand plans 
to your satisfaction. Uhave been calledat i reaer in this 1 
| New rina na ce tneepeey pa Ig04). Con‘aining (>rigina i beautiful Designs for Suburban 
| Homes from §2,800 to Price mail @ 
} Pietnresque Semmer Settag es, Vol De s for er 1 es, Camps. and Slat 
Cabins. Price by 
Picturesque Suaeeer Gottages, V 2 _ De ns for Stone, S c Rust Su er 


Cottages and Bungalows $ 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H- 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Handsome Water 
Bottle $4.5 


One half dozen glasses as show nly $4.50 
Other water bottles, $3.75, $6.00, $7.50, $12.00, $18.00 


abe 
‘Cut Glass 


is worthy a place in any 
its exquisite design and artistic me 

_ The Gentle Art of i sa andsome 
book that will help you select pleasing gifts 
for your friends and welcome articles for 
your own use. It is 


Mailed Free on Reques 
and besides illustrating over 200 pieces of 
Cut Glass, from $1.85 $75.00 
rections for the correct s 
andthe proper serving of w 

Orders filled through y 
direct from the Libbey w 


Look for 
the mark Libbey 
Verna Pattern == 


No. 329 





Libbey Glass Co., 2 Libbey Bldg. Toledo, 0. 


Opens a Store in New York City 


The Tobey Furniture Company, of Chicago, announces the opening of a 
store in New York City at 11-13 West 32nd Street, near Fifth Avenue. 











This will provide for the increasing Eastern 
demand for Tobey Handmade Furniture. 
It will make it possible, also, to submit on 
the ground designs for complete furnishing 
and decorating and to make the most fitting 
and appropriate selections from the large 
stock of articles specially designed and con- 
trolled by this Company. This exhibit will 
be open for visitors September first. 





Every piece of Tobe 
t 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


11-13 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 


Rs Ma. 





























Do You Own a House? 
There’s no better time of the year than fall for the necessary | 
up; and no better things to do it with than Devoe good-paint-things. 


Painters are not so busy in the fall; and the job gets a chance to har 
hot sun gets at it. 


Painting inside or out; a room, a floor to finish; a chair to revari 
Devoe good-paint-thing for you ready to use. 
Get our booklet about it. Sent free on request. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randclph St., Chicago Fulton & William Sts., New York 1214 Grand 











R 


Ls 


are Swedish Tapes- 
tries 


ntinued from page 31 


nger-cradle of the holy Infant, and g 
markable and peculiar group of shepherds 
ng humble attitudes before an angel bearing 
goblet or vessel, shows the strange balls 
is time arranged in neat perpendicular rows, 
| in this third picture bears a cross, also, 
picture of the Annunciation shows the 
ve prominent in several of the paintings 
me of the unrecognizable but brilliant floral 
ms as well. 
only Old Testament scenes in Mrs. Peter- 
llection depict the feasts of King Ahasuerys 
en Esther, and are distinguished by border 
ms of strange wreaths and stars apparently 
bullrushes, and by peculiar pt of 
| laced diamonds, as well as by the favorite 
lack and blue. The arrangement of the 
figures and guests is alike in both pictures, 
xy and Queen occupying the center of the 
respectively, with guests and cup-bearers 
alternately, on either side of the royal 
nd down one side of a long table. ‘An 
wine goblet is provided for each guest, 
he feminine feasters being slightly smaller 
e colossal vessels supplied for the com- 
f King Ahasuerus. Both king and queen 
sumptuously attired in robes of velvet 
her rich materials, and the king is most 
ly crowned. The feast-tables are set 
mense round, flat dishes, heaps of bread, 
and knives and forks! The musicians, 
each end of both tables, are provided 
uine steins of startling capacity and dis- 
Swedish character, and the guests, in com- 
h all the human creatures portrayed in 
nge tapestries, wear garments suggestive 
r, * time, and anywhere, rather than 
periods, Hebrew courts, or the orient. 
rs, in the Queen Esther feast picture, 
t peculiar head-dress, evidently intended 
rth as a most impressive variety of 


the quaint inscriptions notice- 

me of the pictures, such as the inscrip- 
ites that Christ in one scene, is being 
fore Pontius Pilate in ‘either Rome 

’ is usually in the old-time Swedish 

ow being replaced, for general use, 
ttering. Occasionally, however, a 
called in, being used with an uncer- 

as though copied without being under- 


k of these paintings, paradoxical as 
y seem, is both broad and minute, 
es having been employed, appar- 
painting done with devoted attention 
ite detail. The colors employed are 
various shades, blue, dull, dark, 
ge, yellow, gray, slate color, and 
here and there a very little green or 
t such colors, in fact, as could be obtained 
home-prepared dyes. 
the Christ has been made, in every 
udely resplendent as was possible 
hipful workers with whom to sen was 
ill sincerity and literalness. And the 
with all their quaint and unusual char- 
heir rarity and historic value, are, 
te as interesting for this reason as for 
they mirror forth, with such eager, 
ous accuracy and fullness, the deep- 
indeveloped religious and artistic life 
I the Swedish peasant women to 
ean so much. 





rar 


+} 


\ Curi 
A Curious Epitaph 
f Adam laid me lo, 
h wrought and overthrow. 
t IT eame, to dust I’m come, 
dust’s become my home. 
comes down with saints to reign 
» more shall detain. 
John Buckman 
Dee’d Feb. 17, 1768. 
ld cemetery at Lexington, Mass. 
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I WHICH HEATING 
SYSTEM? 








How are you going to heat your 
house ? 
q Don’t guess which is the best Sys- 
tem, and nd don’t let any one guess for 
investigate and decide for yourself. 
Our book will help you decide right 
it tells, in plain English :— 


you 


(1) where and why THE KELSEY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR is entirely 
different from all other Systems 

urnace, Steam, Hot Water, etc. 

(2) why it gives healthier heat and more 
of it 

(3) why it gives a more even and uni- 
form distribution of the heat 

(4) why it is so much cleaner and easier 
to operate 

(5) why it costs so much less for fuel 

(6) why it costs so much less for repairs 


Any manufacturer can make these 
claims—and most all of them do 
but no oneelse can prove allthese claims. 


We can—and we do. 
Do you want the proof ? 


KELSEY HEAT means Healthy Heat—pure fresh 
air. warmed to just the 77g// temperature, in every 
room and in every part of every room, no matter 
what the weather or conditions. 

No hot or cold spots—no coal dust or gas—no un- 

ightly pipes or radiators to increase the cost, gather 
dirt, get out of order, leak, freeze or burst— ond no 
more big coal bills! 

Adapted to Homes, Schcols, 
sizes and styles —old or new. 

27,000 actually in use. 

Get the book. 


Kelsey Heating Co. 


Main Office 
334 West Fayette St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and Churches of all 


Branch Office 
156 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Un 





‘*The House Beautiful’’ 's,2.,.72¢27in¢ 


which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to y< ur in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are g ad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 











—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health, It vulgarizes the table. It is 

made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Nalap FILTER 

a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 

T Write for Booklet G 

: - ‘ Sudbury Bldg. 

he Naiad Filter Co. Boston, Mass. 











| activity 
| this country, 


| ishly, 


| morning—a necessary 
| sweeps her whole house every day, and the broom 
| she uses is Just a bundle of fresh, green birch leaves, 


ROYALTY PAID 
_SONG-POEMS 





A NOVELTY IN CLOCKS 


“The publication of the intention of the Shah of 
Persia to visit America should cause some unusual 
among the merchants and tradesmen of 
owing to the fact that his Oriental 
Majesty is a most desirable customer. During his 
various visits to England he has spent money lav- 

and has purchased all kinds of articles to 





take back to Persia. The clock illustrated here- 
with was commissioned by him in England, and 
was completed a year or two ago. The center 
dial, which is the largest, shows Teheran time, the 
smaller ones the times at Peking, Yokohama, Bom- 
bay, Samarkund, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Rome, Berlin, Paris, ie: and Wash- 
ington. As will be observed, all the figures on 
the dials and the names of the cities are in Persian 
characters, each dial being mounted in a very 
handsome ormolu frame, richly engraved. The 
clock strikes the hours and half-hours on a musical- 
toned gong, and is fitted in a beautifully designed 
hard teak case, the carving of which is in bold 


relief. 





BUY A BROOM 


A Finnish housewife buys a new broom every 


extravagance, since she 


whose natural dampness licks up the dust. 





and Musical Compositions. 
We arrange and popularize. 


PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. (Inc.) 


339, Manhattan Building 
Chicago, Ill. 

















TRADE MARK 


# (RS Bs 


STERLING 








The Stamp of Sterling 


@ As applied to Silverware,“ STER- 
LING” indicates 925/1000 pure 
silver. Below that standard, the law 
forbids the use of the word. 


@ For your protection, look for this 
stamp on each piece of STERLING 
SILVER. 


It is the trade mark of 


REED & BARTON 


Established 1824 


The Oldest Makers of Silver- 


ware of Repute in America 


@ This mark is an absolute guarantee 


of genuine STERLING SILVER. 


@ It is that and it is more. It is the 
embodiment of Eighty-One Years of 
Expenence, Eighty-One Years of 
Prestige, Eighty-One Years of Lead- 


ership. 


@ We make, also, the highest grade of 
Silver Plated Ware. This we stamp: 
REED & BARTON. It is the 
heaviest Silver Plate made. Gener- 
ations of use have proven its superi- 
ority to all other makes. 


@ We issue handsome catal and 
attractive booklets. We will mail 
an assortment if you drop us a postal 
and mention this magazine. 








Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths 
Taunton - Mass. 


Reputable Jewelers Sell Reed & Barton 
Productions. They are not found in 
Department Stores. 














«THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her réle and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a rec rd ( of spicy facts, but the author 
insists the at it is all fiction. 
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Abel & Bach Company 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


O unpacking when you arrive; no packing up w 


clothes hang up just as they do in your ward 
linen lies neatly in drawers ; your hats & 


No matter how many or how few garments you hay 
keep them free from wrinkles. 


The ABC Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
accessible 

We make trunks ranging in price frem $2.00 up to $2 ( 
$1.00 up to S100. 


No trays to lift—drawers for everything— lasts 


Write for our illustrated book, * 

















By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells 
beauties have kept their looks, h 

have improved their appearance, and 

have come to look well. It gives advice, 
gossip. It is filled with interesting notes 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. Aw 

all society women. It is fully iliust 
with borders on every page, printed in ¢ S 
fully bound. Sent postage paid to 
United States on receipt of Two Do 


Republic Building, Chicago 


The Martyred Empress of Austria 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


A Book for Society Women 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 











; “If so soon as this I’m done for, 


An Interesting Pamphlet: 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


I wonder what I was begun for.” 


“If house paints had reasoning powers that is about the way most of them would reflect 
the business of paint to stay where it is placed and safeguard the surface it covers. 
average paint begins to decay very quickly and if it lasts two years is doing its utmost 
caying paint is treacherous paint, betraying its trust. 


that is with high-grade paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Paint: Why. How and When.” Free. 
A list ot Manufacturers of High-Grade Zinc Paint 


It is 


But the 


De- 


Start with paint that durably protects— 














A BARGAIN 


SEND FOR 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, $1.50 
THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, $3.20 Net 


Both $4.00 





CIRCULAR HerbertS. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 











cents in stamps. 





It will be found 


Address, Herspert S. Stone, Publisher 
Republic Building, 


invaluable for referer 


The Index, with Title Page, to THe House Beautirut for the 
first twelve months—June, 1904, to May, 1905—1in the enlarged 
size, is now ready and will be sent post-paid on receipt of ten 


iCe, 


The House Beautiful Index and Title Page 


For Volumes XVI and XVII 











THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

dollars ps r annum, in advance, postpaid 

part of the United States and Canada; to 
ntries c omprise sd in the Pi ‘ostal U nion, 


tances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
registered letter, or by chec ‘k, express 
postal order, payable to “ Herbert § 
a change of address is desired, both the 
new addresses should be given. 
Hot SI 


BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
rdered discontinued. A renewal blank jig, 
r, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 

has expired. 


trade upplied by the 
1 its branches. 
g rates to be had on application. 

usE Beavutirvut will not be responsible 

iscripts and illustrations submitted, but 
e caution in their care. 

t the Chicago Post-Office 


American News Com. 


as second- 


t. 1905. by 
j 


istere 


Herbert S. Stone. 
All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, 


Republic Building. Chicago 
Ss 
we 
yA 
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his night-dress was on his knees, 

and his little sister could not 
tion to tickle the soles of his feet. 
long as he could, and then said: 
cuse me while I knock the stuffin’ 


rid Nuritch, 
ani 


who had been showing 
his new house, “what do you 
9)? ' 


furnishin’s 
a great deal of taste,” 


er show 


replied 


’s all very bad.”—Philadelphia Press. 


What sort of a chicken do you call 


That, sir, is, I believe, a Plymouth 
Ah! I’m glad it has some historic 
[ thought it was just an ordinary cobble- 


re is one thing I enjoy above another,” 
er, with a placid look, “‘it is to get to the 
and lie about fishing.” 

hy, dear, I scarcely see the necessity for your 
the banks of the river to do that,” re- 
irs. H., quietly. 
hat?”’ queried Hooker. 

t fishing.””—Exchange. 


dinner table Robert ate himself into 4 
satisfaction, while his relatives stared 
r. At last he was actually forbidden to 
more. On the way home he pulled some- 
. his pocket and began gnawing it. 
that?’’ asked his mother. 
said Robert, 


rreat 


dog-biscuit,’’ apolo- 
did you get it?” 

aid Robert, ‘‘I knew I should be hungry 
, 80 I took it away from Fido.”— 
I Record 


th 1iome 














| How A. D. Blocher 
MADE $750.00 IN TWO MONTHS 


nid WORKING FOR US iB YOU CAN DO IT TOO 
——— 























to ee : 
on, A. D. Blocher of Davison, Mich., is a * spare time, and every member thanked 
farmer. He believes in turning his spare ' him for getting them to join the Society. 
ess } timeinto money. Heread the advertise- What Mr. Blocher did you cando. Hun- 
ess ments of the Co-operative Society of the dreds of others—men and women—have 
8. National Supply Co., and was convinced done nearly as well and are doing it today. 
that the Society was a good thing for Write us and we will explain it all. We 
the himself and his friends. He believed in will show you just how and why you can 
co-operation, and he saw that here was a ; do as well or better. This is the oppor- 
ers Society which offered something tangible, tunity of a lifetime and will enly cost you 
: E 4 d 
is, safe and profitable, in that line. He wrote the effort of writing us a postal card to 
nb- us and later joined the Society, became learn all about it; and it will mean very 
an active, enthusiastic worker, solicited little work on your part to make big 
m- his neighbors to join, distributed several money. Besides we will show you how 
hundred of our catalogues among them, you will profit by your membership in this 
and induced a great many of them to be- Society every year as long as you live. 
ble come members. His compensation for Mr. Biocher made $754.20 in two months, 
but distributing the catalogues; the member- but that was not all the benefits he re- 
ship fees on the persons he induced to join : ceived—his membership made him a 
nd- ; the Society, and commissions on the goods A. D. BLOCHER partner in a business that is saving him 
purchased by them paid him the hand- Davison, Mich. several hundred dollars every year. Write 
de some reward of $754.20—all done in his us 8 postal for full particulars. Doitnow. 
ago To save 10 per cent to 20 per cent on the cost of your supplies, join the Society. Can you invest 810.00 in any other way that will bring you 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co. and buy every- even one-tenth the income that this will? C an you buy your sup- 
— ig you need t . Wear or use onthe farm or in the home, from plies as cheaply any other way? Co-opers ma ne makes st 
the Society and you will save from 810 to #0 on every hundred dol- thing possible. You have everything to gain and no 
lars you spend for merchandise. The National Supply Co., of Lansing, becoming @ member. If you join the Co-operat ve 
‘ad Mich., and ¢ ago, Ill, is one of the largest mail order houses in the National Supply Co., and your savings in discount 
world—its prices published in plain figures in its large, free1,000 | chases should not amount to 810 during the year an 
Q page catalogue are as low and on many articles 8 great deal lowerthan draw, we will redeem your Membership Certificate t iying yout 
any other mailorderconcern. Anybody can buy anything fromthem the difference between the amount of the discounts you have rece 
and save money by doingit. Members ot the Co-operative Society and the 810 membership fee, together with 6 per cent terest on the 
. get a special discount of 10 percent from the list on everything thev buy amount so paid back. Isn't this a fair offer, and dc n't it take away 


through the Society, which in the course of @ year means @ saving to allrisk from you? Noother co-operative society ever made such a broad 















































members of many bundreds of dollars. The average farmer can save offer before. We invite you to joinand we make it easy and absolutely 
from #100 to 8250 a year on his supplies—all on an investment of safe for youtodoso. Write today for particulars and full explanation 
20g | but $10 fora fully paid up, non-assessable Life Membership in this of how this Society is able to make these extraordinary offers. 
not 
= How We Gan Sell this $417. 50 Jump- -Seat Buggy for $34. 20 
tid 
™" FREIGHT PAID 
Furnished with Shafts, Car- 
ing pets, Storm Apron, Wrench, 
etc Our regular price for 
you ' this $47.50 rig is 838.00. 
ied | Price to Members Is eee 
ess members of the Co-operative Society. This is but 
we. one item of many, but it shows what @ membership 
in this Society is worth to you in dollars saved. 
call Phis National yng peeps Bugsy is actually worth $47.50 and you taking the entire output of the factory, and saving all middlemen’s 
r } is built for two er four profits—co-operation in this Society cuts out all needless expenses and 
of g - fully warranted in every profits between the factory and the mem . Send us order fora 
uth particuls } y changed from ¢ ngle to a double seat without National Jump-Seat Buggy at once- 38.00 ‘isch eap for ‘it To make 
f removing any } y sis acknowledged to be the most yoeee = myo the bargain still better, send foran Application Blank, join the So. 
. arrangement ever invented. It is very simple making it possible ciety, and save $3.80 extra — 
onic instantly change this rig from a two-seated gy to a really desirab le this extra saving will pay 
ble- light market wagon—just what e very farmer needs. Wheels are all | more than one-third themem- 
hickory, Sarven or shell band, ix inch steel tire. Gear—Axle, 1 bership fee. Hundreds of 
inch dust-proof, anc d cemer t 1ickory wood, rear king bolt, fifth members have joined the So- 
wheel and double h rea¢ Oil-tempered, elliptic springs, strong ciety without it costing them 
a? enough tocarry four 5 passengers. Body—white wood and hickory, a cent—the savings on their 
T, strongly ironed throughout, and full length body loops 60 inches long purchases paying the full fee 
the and 28 inches wide. Cuashions—green cloth, whipcord or imitation and often leaving them a nice 
leather. Painting —body black with dark green gear, narrow rite profit besides. We solicit you 
our high-grade finish. We are only able to make this remarkable offer to join the Society now. 
re- We want every family in the United States to have one of our large, 
handsome 1.000-page catalogues. It is the greatest Buyers’ Guide 
1,000 PAGE ever published. Is illustrated with thousands of beautiful cuts; 
CATALOGUE every page is brimming full of genuine bargains not to be found 
anywhere else. We also want you to read the article in the catalocue 
on “Co-operation” —it’s a treatise on the practical workings of genu- 
ine co-operation. It shows how this Society, composed of farmers all over the country, is fighting 
08 trusts and combines, and how its members are improving their conditions through the force of co-op- 
red eration. The Society is willing to pay well to have the catalogue placed in the hands of men who will 
to . join the Society and help us to extend still further the influence of our co-operation. If you want to 
make good money in your spare time, or if you can devote your whole time to the work, write us for 
me- catalogue—we’ll send it free—and we'll tell you how A. D. Blocher made 8754.20 in two months, and 
how youcan do the same or better. Write today for the information, and begin the work at once. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
olo- LANSING, MICHIGAN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
gry 
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For the Seven Ages §f 


is a delicious food-drink, unequaled 
for its nutritive and digestive prop- 
erties. It upbuilds the young, refreshes 
and sustains the aged, the 


1PSI“THE INFANT i ids re healthful than t offec =] 4S THEN THE SOLDIER 
THE. wee and invalids. Mor healthful than tea, cof EKING REPUTATION AT. 
NURSES ARMS” or cocoa, as it assists digestion, nourishes y ETHS CANNONS HOWE 


-_ Lay 





invigorates. Pure, rich milk, with the extract — ‘| ine 


° A 5 - \\ Net 
choice malted grains, evaporated to powder ; ge Ni: AE, 
Soluble in water, r juiring 1 cook Fit - , NOW? 


or addition of milk 


| upon retiring, bri 
ia * 


sleep. 


« : B hii cil i 
ny : 7 ee In Lunch Tablet form, a 
i ———S ; with chocolate le 
eae |! \ 4 Eee Ss upon request. 
yer go | Ask for ‘‘ Horlick 
are imitati 
HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY 
Racine, Wis ae 
gue: Serene THE : AND THEN THE 
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Ns oY England 


7TH LAST SCENE 
THAT ENDS THIS 
EVENTFUL HiSTORY’ 
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LOVER WITH 
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